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Telling the 


Self-defense ... 


The review by Robert K. Bingham 
of my book Soviet Civilization (UNW, 
Feb. ’53) constitutes such a grotesque 
misrepresentation that I am breaking 
my usual rule of not making replies 
to critical reviews of my published 
work. 

Mr. Bingham concludes his remarks 
by saving: “Lamont even now man 
ages to see the Soviet Union as one 
big happy Brook Farm, the ultimate 
communist 


realization of a Utopia 


that so many 19th-century idealists 
deamed about.” Yet the major theme 
of my volume, stated again and again 
throughout its 450 pages, Is precisely 
that the extremists are wrong about 
Soviet Russia and that it is neither a 
Utopia nor an inferno of evil. 

I depict the Soviet Republic as a 
complex mixture of good and bad, of 
great achievements and _ terrible fail 
ures, of social reform and harsh dic 
tatorship. “Specific criticisms,” I write, 
“of Soviet institutions and polic ies are 
often justified; what we must object 
to are general obsessions about Soviet 
Russia resulting in denunciation of 
practically everything Soviet.” 

Among many severe criticisms of 
the Soviet Union in my book, I con 
demn the USSR for its political re 
pressions and constant violations of 
civil liberties, for its setting up the 
Lysenko theory as the official line in 
genetics, for its crass errors in’ phi 
losophy, for its dishonest rewriting of 
history in connection with Trotsky, for 
its invasion of Finland in 1939, for its 
refusal to get out of Tran on time in 
1946 and for its failure to use its in 
fluence against the aggression of the 
North Koreans in 1950. I call this ag 
gression “a colossal political blunder 
and an unpardonable act of interna 
Typically, Mr. 
Binghain writes that I consider it a 


tional immorality.” 
“peccadillo és 

The fact is that Mi 
not forgive me for trying to write a 


balanced book Soviet 


Bingham can 


ibout Russia 


and for thereby refusing to follow the 
official Cold War line that the USSR 
is a complete hell on earth andre 
sponsible for all evil in international 
relations. 

Accordingly, he attempts to dis 
credit me by twisting my statement 
that in a true balance sheet “the So 
viet good greatly outweighs the bad” 
into the absurdity that there is noth 


ing bad in the Soviet Union. It is 


possible to establish peaceful coex- 
between the US and the 


istence 
USSR, but not if we reject all pleas 
for a fuller understanding of the So 
viets as, to quote Mr. Bingham again 
“ingenious apologies for the Soviet 
Union.” 

Conrniss LAMONT 
New York, N. Y 


.. « Counter-attack 


I am in complete agreement with 
Mr. Lamont that the cause of peace 
is ill served by dividing the world, 
as in a grade-B Western, into “good 
guys” and “bad guys,” but I cannot 
agree that he has written “a balanced 
book about Soviet Russia.” 

It is true, as he points out in his 
letter and as T pointed out in my re 
view, that his book contains criticisms 
of the Soviet Union, but IT would not 
call them “severe” and I would not 
call them “many.” I tried to make my 
review, not a diatribe against Mr. La- 
mont, but rather an illustration, by 
direct quotation, of the devious man 
ner in Which he is at pains to belittle 
all the incriminating evidence against 
the Soviet Union that he does not sim 
ply ignore. 

Peace, which surely we all desire, 
cannot be based on a daydream, and 
ample evidence, quite apart from “the 
official Cold War line,” convinces me 
that Mr. Lamont’s book is a distortion 
a distortion which I can 


willful 


of reality 


only ascribe in his case to 


naivete 
Ronen’ kK 
New York, N. Y. 
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DOUGLAS’ 


newest and most urgent book 


NORTH FROM 
MALAYA tive Frente 


y the author of 
Beyond the High Himalayas 


Gap “The most intelligently traveled 
American of his generation” brilliantly 
spotlights the far-away places and peo 
ples of freedom’'s frontiers: Malaya, the 
Philippines, Burma, Vietnam, and For 
mosa-Korea, With 46 photographs, $3.95 
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Emendation 


In connection with our story “Tito s 
(UNW, Apr 53) 


we have been asked to point out that 


Uranium Mines 


the International Bank for Reconstruc 

tion and Development does not take 
part in any way in the exploitation of 
uch mines. According to its release of 
February 12, 1953, it merely supplies 
funds for the import of mining equip 


ment into Yugoslavia. —-ED 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Our May issue (Has the Eisenhower Era Begun?) stirred up quite 
a mail. And there is one rather unusual feature about the letters that 
are coming in. Many readers write, not about some specific article 
but about the changed tone of the magazine as a whole. They say 
that it seems more analytical and better documented than in the 
past; they detect an increasing emphasis on information in addition 
to opinion; they ask if this will be a continuing practice. (Most read- 


ers are in favor of this new policy. 


Well, here’s the answer. We do plan to make your magazine more 
functional and more informative—more useful to you. We are adding 
new editors and researchers to our staff; we are expanding the 
number of our correspondents abroad and increasing our coverage 
from Washington; and the World Business section in particular will 
take on more “muscle.” Such developments must be gradual, but if 
you keep watching I think you will see more and more evidence of 


them with each succeeding issue 


Here, briefly, are a few of the basic reasons why we are making 
these changes and why we believe they will make UN Worip more 


valuable to more readers. 


1. UN Wor is the only monthly in America devoted exclusively 
to International Affairs. 
Directly or indirectly, like it or not, international affairs today 
affect virtually every American home, every American business 
and every family’s pocketbook. 
Like it or not, the USA is the binding force and rallying point 
for the free and freedom-seeking nations of the world. And 
this responsibility involves us in more than ideas and opinions. 
It involves us in a multitude of tough and concrete political, 
economic and moral decisions almost every day. It involves 
us in the size of the Draft call in our home town; in the size 
of the National Budget; in the ramifications of a tax cut; in 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements; in the Buy American Act; in 
the revision of the Immigration Act, in farm prices, in problems 


of local employment—or unemployment 


Here are some simple figures showing how enormously these so 
called “international affairs” involve you and me. Do we realize 
that 86 cents out of every dollar we pay in taxes is used for intet 
national projects? That this amounts to more than $200 million a 
day? ... That in this so-called time of “peace” we have 3.3 million 
men under arms and about 200 military establishments outside the 
USA?... That since the end of World War II, we have spent more 
than $30 billion overseas in loans or grants—exclusive of military 


expenditures? 


These are some of the lives and dollars at stake. And that is whi 
America’s only magazine exclusively concerned with International 
Affairs 


if we expand our program to bring you still more facts and informa 


UN Worip—can serve you and the country more usefully 


tion as well as illuminating ideas and stimulating opinions 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


3nOM Nuremberg we have received 
| the latest of the growing number 
of reports calc ulated to show that thi 
new leaders of Russia are just a bunch 
of jolly good fellows who want nothing 
more than to get along with, and he Ip 
out, the rest of the world 

The Nuremberg 


State Opera was presenting a per 


director of the 


formance of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godu 


now and wanted to achieve a spe 
cial effect: when the bells rang out 
at the end of the second act he wanted 
them to be the real Kremlin bells 

He had tried once before to get co 
operation from Moscow on this point 


but failed he decided he 


However 


would put the “peace offensive to a 
personal test. He asked a colleague in 
Dresden in East 


Russian-run Radio 


Germany tor help Phe colleague re 
ferred — the 
Radio Berlin, which in tarn passed the 
Radio Moscow. That 
sume dav, Moscow did a “re 

broadcast of the Kremlin 


chimes and the director of the Nurem 


request to Russian-run 
request on to 
vers 


quest 


berg Opera was able to record them 
for all 


Godunor 


future performances of Boris 


Liberation” in Laos 

| PO MATTER what its final outeome 
| 

' 


of the French protected state of Laos 
in Southeast 


the sudden communist invasion 


Asia has already endan 


vain the 


initiative by a dy 


gered America’s campaign to 
international TRL 


new policy of liberation 


4 - UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


Monitoring reports of radio broad 
casts and me wspapers in the satellite 
indicate that 


reasons for the mysterious Red aggres 


countries whatever the 
sion in the midst of a so-called peace 
it serves as a reassurance to 
the leaders of the Soviet satellite bloc 


and a warning to their restless, en 


offensive 


slaved subjects—not to take President 
Eisenhower's past or future promises 


of liberation very seriously. 


While the carefully 
solt pedaled this hot phase of the Cold 


War in its international propaganda 


Cominform 


the invasion of Laos was stressed re 


peatedly in radio broadcasts within 
the Soviet bloc. 

In every satellite country the tireless 
enthusiasts behind the state-controlled 
Tile rophones heralded the unprovoke dl 
attack on 


Cominform foreign policies.” 


victory of 
Several 
newspapers promptly greeted the Viet 
Minh’s 
Committee 
that “a 


born 


Laos as a “new 


“Laotian Liberation 
with the 


people's democracy is 


shadow \ 
announcement 


new 


Moscow's vocal pride seemingly in 
dicated that the 


pure ly Chinese venture, undertaken in 


Laos invasion was no 


disregard of Moscow’s peace offensive 
Moscow Ss 
The statement by the official 
Party that 
cle spite Russia's desire for a long-term 
the Soviet 


abandoning “moral and 


or even in. aefiance — of 
wishes 
Soviet 


organ, Kommunist 


peace settlement had no 
intention of 
political support of liberation move 
ments in colonial countries’ —was fur 
ther evidence that the Laos invasion 
like most of the happenings within the 
centralized communist network, was a 
calculated move by Moscow 

What, then, did Moscow expect to 
gain by this bold stroke which shook 
the West's 


Soviet peace offensive? By quic k con 


confidence in’ the whol 
que st of Laos. Moscow stood to Cam a 
trouble 


ing on the borders of Burma and Thai 


strategic base for future ral 


land (see map, p. 34 before an 


| 

approac hing monsoon season of peace 
made such a blitzkrieg impossible. 

But by even a partially successful 

notice 

on satellites and Western allies alike 


that there was. still plenty of dyna 


campaign Russia would serve 


mism left in the Soviet svstem despite 
Stalin’s death, 


what you will. While suing for peace, 


Eisenhower's Cra or 


the Communists proved that their po 
sition is one of dangerous strength 
their forces are not so strained by the 
Korean War that 


move 


can make no 
Soviets have 
satellite lead 


Communist 


they 
The 


made it clear to uneasy 


else W here. 


fighting allies 


that their 


ers and 


in Asia, long-run interests 


sacrificed in any 
| he 


theme of the jubilant Laos propaganda 


are not going to bi 


general peace settlement. real 
is that the Soviet satellite empire, fat 


from shrinking, is actually expanding 


Georgi and the Germans 


ry West have 
[ every reason to be wary when, as 
part of the peace offensive, Premier 
Malenkoy 


make new proposals to reunify Ger 


statesmen of the 


Georgi and his colleagues 


many on the basis of “democratic 
The tree 
bitter 


Says 


has 
that 


“democracy” it 


neutrality.” world 


learned from experience 


when Russia 
means satellite “people's democracy,” 
and when it says “neutral” it means 
neutral on the side of the Soviets. 
Nevertheless, it is not impossible 
that, this time at least, the Russians 


not only mean what thev say but 


mean whe YM the \ advo 


elections for all 


mean What twe 


cate free and secret 


of Germany and agree to abide by 





Pere Uy 


THE AMERICAN 


ROAD 


. Thesecgzs an 


yRorkwell 


The Revolution that started ina shed at might 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he hapopre ned to set fire to the school 
yard fence 

For Henry Ford was 
ous, Exaetly how did steam 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a boiler from an old) ten 
gallon Jard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion 
the Hi 
next experiment was in the village saw 
mill: how did the work? He caught 
his arm in a ¢ vlinder 
but before he 
how the valve worked 

First he tried to make a farm locomo 
ind then a steam road carriage. Then 
B91 he saw a little 
pumpin oda water 
That might he told 

want to build a va 
will do the work of ah 

Iwo vear lates he wa 
a little hed behind hi 


passionately curi 
make wheels 


steam 


and fence Was sOOonT} repaired 
\ ilve 
and was two hours 


getting loose left he knew 


tive 
ir isoline 


mto pop 
Mrs. Ford 


engine that 


one da in 
engine 
bottles 
“Clara 
Ors 


work. in 
Avenue 


till at 
Bayles 


house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry 
and darned 


bievele 


Hore Praoom 


ack 


wheels 


Clara watehed 

He vot four 
two eylinders from a 
haust pipe. He put 
steered like a boat. He 
saddle top of the three 
tank (the buggy seat came later 
could afford it) 

On a Wet dark 
at 2 Then he couldnt 
vet the car out of the hed. He 
axe and knocked out enough 
make the first garage-door 

He trundled the car into the alle 
Clara umbrella 


He mace 
steam engine ey 
tillers moat 
put ra hievele 
gallon fuel 


on oa 


May morning in 1896 
a.m.. he was ready 


ered an 
bricks to 


while 
Phe 


watched under an 


Ford Motor Con 


hifty Years Forward oy 1, 
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Has fear of Russia 
made us prudent 
. or paralyzed? 


Vera Micheles Dean 
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Editor of the Foreign 
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i leading 
Soviet communism be 


lieves, and his reasons are sufficiently 


student of 


novel and stimulating to merit close 
study. 
Lenin, this student notes, once de 
clared that the triumph of commu 
would inevitably 


nism in Germany 


hift leade rship of the Red world from 
Mosco \ 


sia to a secondary position, since the 


to Berlin and relegate Rus 


skill, diligence and intelligence of the 
German people give Germany an im 
mense advantage over still backward 
tussia. Lenin himself saw nothing 
wrong with such a development: he 
was, after all, a genuine internation 


alist 


oo 
eS 


we 


Let Russia be the “midwife” of 
(‘ommunist revolution, he said. “Hav- 
ing accomplished this great historic 
task, she would step back into the 
ranks while the Western proletariat 
took over the leadership.” 

But Josef Stalin was by no stretch 
of the imagination an internationalist. 
And his successors are even more em 
phatically Great Russian nationalists; 
it can safely be said that Malenkovy 
Beria and the 


urchs have no intention of sacrificing 


Lavrenti other hier 
either themselves or the Russian moth 
erland on the altar of “world com 
munism.” 

Stalin’s whole program of commu 
nist expansion was predicated on th 
principle that all power! rested in 
Moscow, and perhaps his greatest fail 
ure was Tito’s establishment of an 
independent communist state in Yugo 
slavia. It is true that the Russians have 
had to accommodate themselves to a 
Red China so vast and powerful that 
it is not entirely dependent either 
ideologically or in terms. of 
politics, on the Kremlin, But at least 


there is no present prospect that the 


powe I 


Chinese Politburo will dominate the 
councils of world communism or that 
Moscow will be ruled from Peking 
Germany, however, is quite another 
rhe Rus 


sians have alwavs feared the Germans 


matter, this expert argues 


be they Nazi Germans, Weimar Ger 
mans or even Communist Germans 


and it is quite conceivable that the 


v leader hip t the USSR foresees a 
which the German. tail 
Malenkoy 


would, naturally, prefer to see Ger 


situation in 
wags the Russian dog. 
many go communist if he is certain he 
can control it. But can he—or was 
Lenin right? 

If the latter is the case, or if Mal 
thinks that it is the 


might be willing to see 


enkoy Caxc, he 
a Germany 
created which was non-communist, so 
long as it was also disarmed and neu 
tral. In fact, in his heart of hearts 
the new Soviet Premier might prefer 
it that way. At least a Germany which 
was not communist could not com- 
pete with Russia for communist lead 
ership, and a Germany which had no 
military power could not compete 
with the heavily armed Soviet bloc for 


military o1 political supremacy, 


A Victim of Cold Peace 


AG HAMMARSKJOELD has made 
) an extremely favorable first im 
pression as the new Secretary General 
of the United Nations, both among 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
member nations and among his staff 
of international civil servants in the 
Secretariat. He has managed to com 
bine dignity with unpretentiousness. 
And he has applied a high intelli 
gence to the task of learning his com 
plex and difficult job before seeking 
its authority. 
It is not to denigrate Mr. Ham- 
marskjoe Id 


to assert 


therefore, to report that 


a number of UN delegates are both 
angry and disappointed because he 
got the job. Of these, the most wrath 
ful are the supporters — of Canada’s 
Lester B. 
ing to note that their ire is primarily 
directed, not at the 
vetoed him, but at the friends who 


Pearson—and it is interest 


Russians who 
initially proposed and supported him 
for Secretarv General. 

The 


dissatisfaction is twofold. First, they 


reason for the Pearsonites’ 
think their man would have made a 
uniquely strong and original-minded 
General. Second, they feel 
a fight to the finish would have tested 
just how far to the West the Soviets 
were really prepared to dig the “tun- 


Secretary 





nel of tnendship’ mentioned so mov 


ingly by Russia’s delegate Andrei 
Vishinsky. 

Mr. Pearson, it may be recalled, 
was nominated to be Secretary Gen 
eral and won nine votes in the Secu 
ity Council the first time around, plus 
one abstention and the veto of Russia. 
This might seem to have put the 
quietus on his candidacy except for 
two facts: a nominee can be voted on 
an unlimited number of times; at this 
very moment the Russians began to 
talk “friendship.” 

In these circumstances it was short 
sighted and unnecessarily compliant of 
the British and 


Pearson’s real 


French, who were 
sponsors, to abandon 
their man and put out feelers to the 
Russians about Hammarskjoeld, so the 
Instead, they should 
held out, at 


months, insisting that the new Secre- 


argument goes. 
have least for a few 


tary General be Lester Pearson. or 
nobody. 

The Pearsonites believe that there 
was a reasonably good chance of the 
Soviet’s withdrawing its veto against 
both to get rid of 


4 


and to show the world 


the Canadian, 
Trvgve Lie 
its new spirit of conciliation. Had this 
not been the case, only a few months’ 
time would have been lost; the Ham 
marskjoeld deal could still have been 
and the lie 
“peace offensive.” 
Nevertheless, 


diplomacy, private irritation is being 


made given to the Soviet 


diplomacy _ being 
cloaked in public good humor. Cer- 
tainly the defeated candidates them 
selves, particularly Pearson and the 
Philippines’ Brigadier-General Carlos 
P. Romulo, have shown good sports 
manship. At a private luncheon for 


the outgoing Norwegian Lie and the 


—_— 


aioe 


Swede 
Pearson quipped that in another five 


Hamma skjoeld 


incoming 


years they would be gathering to 
honor a new Secretary General — a 
But after that, he 


Scandinavians 


Dane, no doubt. 
said, the would be 
through and somebody else would 
have a chance. A European delegate 
interrupted: “Oh, yes? And how about 


Iceland?” 








Spain: Citadel for VATO 


! 
It that aro 


\' L military experts in Europe agree with Mar. Joli Poster Dulles that 
é \riny 


materialize, they sav, the Western powers can uiaintain only 


there is no genuine alternative to the Europea 
doesn't 
outposts east of the Rhine and must remove the center of their defense 
to the southwest of the Continent. 

As a result, Madrid has become a meeting place of Allied officers busily 
preparing for that eventuality. The US mission has been joined by a 
British delegation under the command of Air Commodore Jolin Fres 
sanges, who receives his directives from Major General Llewellyn Wans 
brough-Jones, deputy chief of staff of Field Marshal Montgomery. A 
French team led by General Goisland de Montsabert has also arrived. 
A prominent Gaullist, the general is firmly opposed to the European 
Army and has long advocated closer ties between France and Spain. 

The Italians have dispatched a commission headed by General Ettore 
Musco and Colonel Dante Lavatini. The Belgians have sent tour officers 
and even the Germans have appointed an unofficial observer in the 
person of General Hermann Doerr, the former ait attaché at) Hitler’s 
embassy who remained in Madrid after the war. Only the Dutch, Danes 
and Norwegians have so far refused to delegate special staffs, since 
they refuse even to recognize the idea that the strategic territory east 
of the Rhine might have to be abandoned. 

The various missions in Madrid, UN Worwp has learned, are quietly 
setting up a shadow organization which they have ironically baptized 
SHAEF, in remembrance of General Eisenhower's headquarters in London 
during World War Il. Now sHarr is supposed to stand for “Spanish 
Headquarters of Allied Emergency Forces.” General Musco has declared 
quite openly that the gathering will have to be transformed into an official 
hody unless the European Defense Community treaty is soon ratified 

The situation has been particularly well sized up by the French, who 
not so long ago used to scold the United States for seeking air and 
naval bases in Spain. Paris, it can be disclosed, has been negotiating with 
General Franco ever since last fall, when French Army observers for 
the first time attended Spanish maneuvers in Navarra. The liypothesis of 
the maneuvers was the orderly passage of retreating foreign troops 
through the Pyrenees. 

Franco has advised the French government that his country would 
be prepared to receive and_ shelter French Army units forced back 
by an aggressor. As a condition, he declared that these units would have 
to be detached from Navo and placed under Spanish command 

France is reported to have accepted this condition in principle. Further 
talks are now being held in Madrid about the following items 

(1) allocation of certain front and rear sectors to French troops enter 
ing Spain; 

(2) moving up supplies to these troops through Spain even while 
they are still fighting in the Pyrenees; 

(3) opening the ports of Barcelona, Tarragona and Bilbao to pro 
visions coming from French North Africa; 

(4) use of Spanish air bases by French military planes 

(5) right of passage for French troops from the colonies through 
Spanish Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula. 

Allied sources underlined that agreements on these points will be 
strictly bilateral and will not implicate the North Atlantic Treaty Organi 
zation. So far, there exists no contact whatsoever between sHare and the 
Spanish government. But the other NATO members—especially Belgium 
and Italy—will see themselves obliged to follow France's example if the 
EDC treaty fails. Europe, it seems, has the choice between uniting 
or making General Franco its quarterback. 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


What can the new Secretary General do to strengthen the UN? 


Arch Parsons, Jr. 
The New York Herald Tribune 

The United Na 
Secretary 


General operates 


tions 
in two distinct 
fields—as a pat 
ticipant in at 
tempts to settle 
international dis 
putes, and as the chief adm*nistrator 
of a vast organization of international 
civil servants. 

In the former field—as Dag Ham 
marskjoeld undoubtedly _ realizes 
strengthening the United Nations is 
primarily up to its 60 member nations. 
In this Mr. 
main value is his availability. 

It will be that his 
predecessor, Trygve Lie, resigned be 
cause of his inability—in the face of 
Soviet opposition to him personally 
that 


of acting as a go-between in disputes 


area, Hammarskjoeld’s 


remembered 


to render a most valuable service 


among nations and providing “good 
offices” available to all nations for ar 
ranging conditions under which solu 
tions to international issues might be 
The very fact of Mr. Ham 
marskjoc Id’s election, therefore, has 
strengthened the UN in this field 

It is 


reve he dl 


as the world organization's 
chief administrator, however, that M1 
Hammarskjoeld has the best oppor 
tunity for shoring up the UN. It was 
heartening to hear him say in a recent 


address to his staff that he intends to 
act “in complete independence of in 
fluences” from outside or inside the 
UN and that “the principles on which 
the independence of our Secretariat 
is founded will be staune hly defended 
and firmly applied.” Mr. Lie tried to 
tackle problems in this field single 
handedly and brought upon himself 
criticism from all sides. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld, it is to be 
hoped, will realize that although he 
has final administrative responsibility, 
the principles upon which that re- 
sponsibility rests were laid down by 
the 60-nation UN General Assembly 
and the UN Charter, By referring mat- 
ters of principle to the Assembly, he 
may find that when undue pressure 
has been exerted upon him by one 
source, the Assembly offers 59 other 


potential sources of support. 


Sidney Hertzberg 
The Hindustan Times, New Delhi 


The answer de- 
pends on whether 
Hammiarskjoeld is 
content to regard 
the United Na 
tions as a Static, 
mechanistic In- 
strument or sees 
its possibilities as a dynamic moral 
force. 

Under the first concept, the Secre 


tariat is an international message cen 


ter and the Secretary General is the 
chief messenger boy. This endows thi 
UN with a certain utility, and there 
are no doubt ways in which the mes 
senger service can be improved, But 
it leaves the UN helple ss in the face 
of the cataclysm ahead. 

Phe second concept involves activa 
tion of the moral values on which the 
Charter is based. The only dependable 
support for these values comes from 
people within all nations—not from the 
official spokesmen of national sover 
eignties. 

Evocation of such world support 


UN 


its own. While this sanction is phy Si 


can arm. the with a sanction of 
cally unenforceable, it can have a de 
cisive effect on the minds of men and 
therefore, on the affairs of men. 

UN 


capable of rallying physical sanction 


In any case, the only Causes 
are those—as in the defense of South 
Korea—that are 
valid moral purpose. 

Who can be the defender of the 


moral standard which the UN raises 


based on a clearly 


over the dugouts of nationalism? Only 
the Secretary 
interpret the moral purposes of the 


General. He alone can 


UN without being suspected of ul 
terior motives. 

It is not an easy role. He must keep 
the standard high but avoid floating 
out of sight with it. 

Compromise is inevitable. But the 
Secretary General must seek the com 
promise that is the most just; the old 
fashioned diplomats will accept the 
compromises that are the least trouble 
some, the ones that mark the road to 

He must be guided 
make sure to let the 
world know it—bv principle, not by 


war and misery 
and he must 
convenience. 

tepresenting the conscience — of 
mankind, he will eventually 
to himself, as spokesman for the UN 


enough moral strength drawn 


commit 


from 
the people of every country to make 


his position impregnable. 





1 Special UNW Survey 


How Kurope Can Become Self-Supporting 


Brussels. London and New York report that Europe could exist on trade without the aid of 


American tax dollars if US markets were opened up. 


In the July issue of UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
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Tomorrow’s leaders 
are busy tonight 


Lighted windows and burning ambitions. 
The two go together. And with them, in 
over 100,000 cases, go the teaching texts of 
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These men are studying to be tomorrow’s 
foremen and supervisors, department heads 
and office managers. Let |. C. S. show you 
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Will Tito split 


Liberation of Soviet satellite nations is now official policy in Yugoslavia—backed 


by propaganda, arms and a growing, 


By P. A. G. 

. BELGRADI 
Vi ARSHAL Trro, who made his mark in history by 
LY liberating himself and his country from the 
control of the Kremlin, is now sponsoring a program 
with an even more historic goal. Simply stated, he is 
seeking to “liberate’—and, so far as possible, set up 
in Yugoslavia’s own image-the other satellite shadow 
lands of Eastern Europe. 

So unobtrusively that it has heretofore escaped the 
notice of the Western world, the chieftain of “national 
communism” has encouraged Liberation Committees 
from five of Russia’s seven European captive countries 
to establish themselves on Yugoslav soil. By radio 
broadcast, by leaflet, particularly by clandestine con- 
tact across the border, the Yugoslav hierarchy is aiding 
these groups to get the message of independence from 
Moscow over the mountains into the Balkan lands and 
across the plains to Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Liberation Armies” are being organized—and, to 
some extent, armed—with Yugoslav help and on Yugo- 
slav_territory; guerrilla activity is being supported 
from Yugoslav bases; defection is being encouraged on 
a large scale. In other words, the dictator of Yugoslavia 
is doing whatever he believes practicable—and is doing 
it in a growingly systematic and programmatic way 
to achieve the “peaceful liberation” of the satellite 
butlers of the Soviet Union. 

Marshal Tito’s efforts confront us with a spectacular 
paradox. In the West, and primarily in the United 
States, where the idea has been so widely publicized, 
“liberation” is still only in the slogan stage. In national- 
without fanfare and in some 


communist Yugoslavia 


P.A.G. the initials of a leader of the anti-Nazi 
resistance in Central Europe and, in true Kilroy fashion, 
became the underground name of many people. One of 
them, an international journalist, ardent anticommunist, 
and the author of this article, still uses the initials to 


cover his identity when reporting from sensitive areas 


were 
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organized force of Titoist “‘liberators” 


cases with calculated secretiveness, liberation has be- 
come a point of major policy. 

Tito and the various national-communist exiles he 
has accepted into the fold are shrewdly seeking to 
make the base of the several Liberation Committees 
seem as broad as possible. “Patriots” of all “democratic” 
political groups are welcomed into the ranks, not just 
Communists. Thus, agents of the Committees have 
been recruiting members among Polish and Czech ref- 
ugees in Western Germany—men and women who fled 
their homelands primarily because of opposition to 
communism. In appealing to these anticommunists, 
the Committees lay stress on Pan-Slavism rather than 
political ideology. The recruiting agents who urge 
refugees to come to Yugoslavia (industrial and military 
technicians are particularly sought after) emphasize 
Slavic hospitality as well as good jobs and high salaries 

and the chance to work with men whose goal is also 
to drive the hated Stalinists out of their homelands. 

In a certain sense, therefore, Tito and his liberation 
specialists are seeking to set up National-Fronts-in- 
Exile in which both bourgeois and Marxist groups 
would work together against a common enemy. 

Not surprisingly, however, the real direction of these 
groups is vested in the national-Communists. For ex 
ample, we find that the first convention of the Albanian 
“Committee of Political Emigrés” — held 195] 
Prizren, Yugoslavia, only nine miles from the Albanian 
by the anticom 


in in 
border—was dominated numerically 
munists but politically by the national-Communists. Of 
100 delegates, fewer than 10 percent were Commu 
nists, but this tightly knit minority ran the show—with 
the unmistakable backing of Yugoslav authorities. 
It stands to reason that Tito’s primary support would 
the 


tactical and temporary usefulness of “National Fronts’ 


vo to Titoists in the satellite countries and that 


notwithstanding—his real goal would be the ultimate 
Titoization of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 


Albania. But this fact, however undei 


slovakia and 





standable, has caused a good many Western diplomats 
in Belgrade, while recognizing the significance of the 
“Tito Plan,’ to view the project with misgivings. 

Liberation, under such leadership, would simply 
involve the substitution of evils, these diplomats argue. 
The fact is that the majority of the population in the 
satellite countries is bitterly anticommunist—and that 
means anti-national-Communist as well as anti-Mos- 
cow. To set up a group of Titoist dictators in those 
lands would amount to a betrayal of the people, it 
is said. Furthermore, does the West have more to gain 
from the domination of Eastern Europe by a Tito-led 
coalition than from a satellite empire precariously con- 
trolled by the heirs of Stalin? 

Another group of Western observers, although equal- 
ly anticommunist and in some cases not particularly 
friendly to Tito, reaches the opposite conclusion. And 
it is known that some diplomats in this latter category 
have urged their governments to support the “Tito 
Plan” with funds and technical aid. 

This group argues on the basis of cold Realpolitik. 
Given the nature of communist authoritarianism, they 
say, liberation of the satellites can come in only two 
ways. The Soviet slave states can be overthrown by 
military attack from outside—in other words, as a part 
of total war—or they can be drawn out of the Soviet 
orbit the way Tito was, by the “deviation” of those 
who already hold the instruments of political power. 
It may be true that the national-Communists represent 
only a minority of the population, as do the Moscow- 
Communists, but the fornier are the only ones in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe with sufficient power and in- 
centive to lead the populace to liberation. 

It is felt that now in particular, when the struggle 
for power within the Soviet Union has not reached 
a conclusion, those satellite communist ‘leaders who 
have hitherto shown no signs of “nationalist deviation” 
may do so, if properly encouraged—or frightened 
into action. It is known that all the pressure Moscow 
has exerted over eight years has not succeeded alto 
gether in suppressing the national ambitions and aspi 
rations of a substantial number of otherwise convinced 
Communists, much less of the people as a whole. If 
it could be made clear that their personal positions 
would not be threatened, the temptation to break with 


the Cominform and the Kremlin would be great. It is 


United Nations 


Russia’s empire ? 


clear that they would not act if they feared death o1 
deposition for their communist pasts; acceptance into 
a “Tito Bloc” would preclude that risk. 

This latter group of Western diplomats argues that 
it is nonsense to equate the menace to the West of a 
loose coalition of Titoist states with that of the tightly 
regulated satellite empire of Russia. By its nature and 
by definition, Titoism envisages the independence of 
the several communist states. And although none of 
these states might have a system of government which 
democratic powers consider desirable, neither indi 
vidually nor collectively could they constitute a mili 
tary or ideological threat to the West comparable to 
that of a monolith with Russia as its core. 

However much they may disagree on the value to 
the West of the “Tito Plan,” the diplomatic experts in 
Belgrade are in wholehearted agreement that it has 
been developed thoroughly and systematically while 
the Western powers merely talked in general and dif 
fuse terms of “liberation.” It is a going project and one 
of the most important political moves in Eastern Eu 
rope since the defection of Tito five years ago. Both 
for the advantages and the dangers it presents to the 
world at large, it deserves to be brought to public at 
tention and analyzed on a country-by-country basis. 


Albania 


There seems little doubt that in any Titoist time 

table for liberation Albania would come first. As re- 
ported in the May issue of Unrrep Nations Wortp 
this tiny mountain republic on the Adriatic, geograph 
ically isolated from the USSR, is ripe for defection. 
— Its premier, Enver Hoxha, has pledged “uncondition 
al, devoted loyalty” to the new masters of the Soviet 
Union, and Western and Yugoslav analysts alike agree 
that he meant what he pledged. A break between 
Hoxha and the Cominform is believed to be out of the 
question. However, not only is his following in Albania 
most unenthusiastic, but active opposition has already 
begun to make itself felt teithin the country 

Armed guerrillas are operating in almost every sec 
tion and, although the craggy border between Albania 


the Albanian 


\rmy and secret police, the flow of refugees out, and 


and Yugoslavia is heavily manned by 


of underground agents in, is substantial 
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COUNTER-PROPAGANDA BY SATELLITE PRESS BELITTLES TITO AND LIBERATORS 


hy \ is. 
me ig 
ANKARA a 


radio broadcasters in 


\nticommunist 
Bu thre 
Balkan alliance between Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey 


West are shown as captives, ft 
nanced by US, in a cartoon printed in 


Warsaw, Prague and Budapest papers 


is put together by US general, admiral and businessman 


The of blandly 


nounced it has no intention of interfering in the internal 


government Yugoslavia has an 
affairs of Albania but, as noted, it played a prominent 
part in organizing the Committee of Albanian Political 
Kmigrés which is specifically dedicated to the “libera- 
tion of Albania from the second cecupation and to 
the creation of an independent and democratic Al 
bania.” The Committee has also pledged itself to work 
for a “social-democratic |Marxist| republic” and_ is 
currently operating as a sort of parliament in-exile 
Membership is now believed to be more than 3,000 
and the Committee works closely with the Yugoslavs 
in directing radio and leaflet propaganda against Al 
bania. It has also gathered a cadre for an army 

Although it is in contact with some of the dissident 


Albania 


been able to fuse all the guerrilla bands into a single 


elements inside the Committee has not vet 


organization and there is some dispute as to the effec 
head of 


national-Communist 


the Committee 
the 


guerrilla groups have been inadequately supplied with 


tiveness of Apostol Taanefi 


and a staunch Moreover 
weapons, except for small arms and ammunition 

Despite these deficiencies, it is clear that a working 
organization has been set up ind that given the nec 
essary military tools, it would stand a good chance of 


overthrowing tvrant Hoxha 


Bulgaria 


It is significant that the very first reaction to Stalin’s 
death in Bulgaria was a government order strengthen 


ing military and police forces along the Yugoslav bos 
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der. Troops were put under an immediate alert and 
heavy artillery was ostentatiously emplaced close to 
At 


communist chieftains showed no particular concern 


the frontier. an extraordinary session, Bulgaria’s 
for possible resistance by the noncommunist masses 
but indicated strong anxiety about “Titoist plotting.” 

There was reason for this anxiety. Since 195], a 
Committee of Bulgarian Political Emigrés” has been 
operating on Yugoslav soil. In July, 1952, Radio Bel 
grade reported that at its second annual congress in 
Nish, the Committee pledged to make “intensive efforts 
to liberate Bulgaria. 

There are an estimated 2,500 members in the group, 
M. 
The 


with the large Bulgarian ethnic 


headed by executive council of which Ivan 


Zvetkov. (a 


body 


an 
national-Communist ) is chairman. 
works closely 
minority in eastern Yugoslavia, infiltrating agents into 
Bulgaria and arranging the escape of political oppo 
nents of the Stalinist regime 

Plans for a “Bulgarian Army of Liberation” are some 
what less well developed than those for the similar 
Albanian force, but Tito has launched a program to 
attract deserters from Sofia’s armed forces and some of 
he 


Radio Belgrade stepped up its Bulgarian lan 


these have already been organized into cadres 
cently 
guage broadcasts to three hours daily; the broadcasts 
are under the supervision of a once prominent Bul 
varian Communist, Ivan Karaivanovy. 
In their campaign against Bulgaria, the Yugoslay 
“Tito Planners” are favored by three factors: 
(1) The enormous person il unpopularity of Pre 


mier Vulko Chervenkov, Moscow's present viceroy 





AS DUPES OF AMERICA 


Tito 


Uncle Sam: “You'll get some soon 


: “What 


no cannons?” 
my lad—just blow your 


horn until then.” 
* ; 


in Sofia, has intensified “nationalist deviation” within 
the Party hierarchy. 

(2) Bulgaria’s economic situation has worsened: 
many Communists blame this on Soviet failure to 
keep to its schedule for delivery of industrial goods. 

(3) The emergence of the new Yugoslav-Greek- 
Turkish “Balkan Entente” has enclosed Bulgaria on 
three sides by anti-Cominform forces and has made 
it much easier to maintain over-the-border contacts 


and wage propaganda warfare. 


Hungary 


In a resolution passed at the end of March, the 
Hungarian Communist party lashed out at its local 
organizations for their “inability to unveil destructive 
Titoist elements undermining the Party’s morale.” Ac- 
cording to the official Party organ, Partepites, there had 
been a grave failure of Party propagandists in 1952 to 
“deal concretely with the fight against the main enemy: 
the Social Democrats and the Titoists.” 

There can be no doubt that Hungarian Communist 
boss Matvas Rakosi was using the charge of “Titoism” 
to get rid of personal political foes. There is likewise 
no doubt, however, that Tito and the Hungarian na- 
tional-Communists had been skillfully exploiting the 
political opposition to the bullet-headed Rakosi. 

An officially recognized organization of Hungarian 
exiles was formed in Yugoslavia in August, 1952, from 
among the 2.000 political refugees in the country at 
that time. As in similar groups of other nationalities 
a minority numerically. Once 


Communists were in 


again, however, leadership passed to a national-Com- 


munist—Istvan Radi, a former political commissar of 
border police. Also in a top spot is Bela Linder, on 
of the 
formerly Defense Minister in Budapest 

Like the others. the platform of these exiles stated 


that they were “willing to liberate Hungary from the 


less savory national-communist figures and 


Soviet yoke not only with words, but with cannon and 
rifles as well.” And a delegate of the Yugoslav Com 
munist party promised the Committee “official aid. 

It is believed that Tito is more eager to liberate 
Hungary than any other of his Cominform enemies 
and neighbors. The reason is a simple military one: 
the flat border between the Hungarian plain and Yugo 
slavia’s Voivodina basin is the most vulnerable of Tito’s 
Hanks. With Hungary as an ally, it would be covered. 

Thus far, he has been compelled to move more slowly 
and cautiously in his campaign directed at Hungary 
than elsewhere: the reason, perhaps, lies in Soviet 
troop concentrations on Hungarian soil. To date, for 
instance, there have been no cadres set up for a Hun 
garian liberation army, and propaganda directed at 
Hungary is more carefully handled. 

Nevertheless, Tito is now beginning to increase the 
tempo of the liberation campaign here, too. The 500, 
000-strong Hungarian ethnic minority in the Voivodina 
constitute a ready-made reception committee for the 
hundreds of escapees to Yugoslavia--the number is in 
increasing as Tito improves conditions for the refugees, 
He is also reported planning to recognize the Hun 
garian group as a “Government-in-Exile,” an honor he 


has not accorded any of the other Committees. 


The “Committee of Rumanian Emigrés” is smallei 
and Jess vigorous than those previously mentioned 
primarily because it is far more difficult for a Rumanian 
to escape his homeland, far behind the Iron Curtain 
as it is. Nevertheless, at its first congress a year ago 
some 50 delegates outlined an ambitious program: 

“To fight against the Soviet occupation until Ru 


mania is liberated and unified—including the Soviet 


annexed regions of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina.” 


“To establish especially triendly relationships with 
the peoples of Yugoslavia.’ 

“To reject any restoration of the old feudal regime 
and to fight against ex-King Michael, who collaborated 
with the Russians to enslave Rumania and took millions 
out of the country while going into exile.” 

“To fight against Fascist groups, supported by Spain 
the United States and Britain. 

The chairman of the Committee is Jon Ghinea 
former political commissar of a Rumanian Air Division 
However, he is reportedly in disfavor with the Yugo 
slavs: he is a national-Communist, but the Yugoslas 
secret police accused him of transmitting information 
without authorization to Radio Free Europe. Thus fas 
the Rumanian Committee has not organized any nu 


cleus for a liberation army nor is it carrying out sabo 
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tuge 


Its main efforts are confined to radio and leaflet 


propaganda under Yugoslav direction 


Czechoslovakia 


Since 
slovakia 
nal There 1S 
more than 


able to 


few hundred Czech refugees have 


reach Yugoslay la 


Hungary lies between Yugoslavia and Czecho 
Tito’s activities in this last country are margi 


the usual Committee of Emigrés, but not 


been 


Committee's work is 


The 


limited to small-scale radio propaganda. However, if 


Mogyy Frolelaran Eqyesdijeren / souk. covers 


MAGYAR 


ll. ecéa. 


KOMMUNISTA 


A MAGYAR KOMMUNISTA PART LAPJA 





"A nyugat srévet ségeedr ox 
tekintheti JugoerléviAt vale- 
hénystor @ Kisnépek fliggetlen- 
sége és 8 megvedésérol 
van ox jelentette ki Tito 
marcel Rankoviceevoban a2 1. 
srabedsigharcoe parti zhncsapet 
@egeisrulésérak 10. évfortuls 
je aikalmsval tartott besmsdé- 
ben. 

“Avért folytetjuk ert « 
politikét - mondotte -, mert 
tudjuk, hogy ceak er méité egy 
erocialiate 4liamhor 6 mert er 
er egyedUli ut @ ezocieliste 
dugoeriadvie felépitéstner. De 
erért ie folytetjuk ert @ po- 
Litikét, wert tudjuk, hogy « 
haledé emberie4g tulnyom ré- 
ere elfogedie." 

A téjéekortatéirodés (4) la- 
Mok elleneéges mesterkedéseit 
elitélve, Tito mareall igynyi- 
latkorott 


beve 


"Wegyon j6) tudjuk, honnan 
jon er @ mbrhetetion griltiet, 
emely newceak a Seleniegi ve- 
eettk, dean opgése jJugoezidy 
nép ellen trényul. 


oe ,amit 
edeslinkre § irtunk: erci- 
at dy attra cn Lr & mste- 
ee im on eneréclok- 
oligo paresss 
tok 60 pone Suh boldog 4) lamé- 
nak felépitése.* 


Underground newspaper, 
Hungarian Communist—Organ of the 


called “The 


garian Communist Party 


makes clandestine 
article 


headline d 
with Affection, 


LAVIAI MAGYARDOK SZERETYTTHL POCA AR 


A MENXULTOXET 


Mind népesebbé vdlik @ jugoszldvial magyar e- 
migrécié. KUl6nSeen af utébbi hénspokban menekiltek 
soxan Vajdasdg és Sriowénia terdleteire. A menekil- 
tek tulnyoms réezét dolgond parasztok, gunkésok és 
ketonék alkotjdk, olyan ketonék, akik nem hajlan- 
46m réertvenni az AVH-ben Kiegyelt 6s megparencsolt 
véres provokécidékban. 

0411 hetéredwunkban lewd exigory téAr nem aka~ 
délyorta meg @ menekOlSket stdndékuk végrehs jtésd- 
ban, @ert tudjdk, hogy Jugosrlévidban baréti eroci- 
elicte dllemra, segit’aber natéshgocre 66 & telies 
lexosedg, de eleteorvan « vajdesdgi aagyarsdg bard- 
ti tdmogetdsdre oxiai thatnak. 

A menekilltes 68 uj kKOrnyeretOx kOrmtt esivé- 
lyes kapesolatek alekulnak ki, Munkdsok a2 ipaert 
terwelésben, parasrtok @ termelési s2ivetkeretekben 
nyernek elhelyeztet. Ily midon veerik ki réeriket « 
srocieliste Jugosrlévie épitésében, mely hasé jukul 
erolgé) eddig, emig @ magyar nép leveti nyakdrél « 
betolakodé orcemoket 68 & ertalino-fasisrtdkat. 

A politikal emigrécié tagjal téjéxortat jak « 
magyeriekte felvekat és vérosokeat «@ «aagysrorsrdgi 
helyzetrél kidomboritwa, hogy nem @ magyar nép, he- 
nem coak @ td jékortatéirodés hatalomtarték sxit jak 
@ gyilSletet Jugoerlévie népei ellen. Rddi [etwin 
elvtérs példdéul as elmilt hetekben Zenté4n és Topo- 
lyn tartott eléedéet 68 adott feleletet «@ kérdé- 
sekre. 

Rédi Ietvin rOviddel e2e)Stt menekflt el Ma- 
gytroresdgré) 48 adrie nagy népererOségnek Orvend « 
Jugoeciéviel magyarlakte felvaxben. Nem hangostat 
propagarde (rérisoket, hanem egysser0 seavakkal mu- 
tet ré oe magyer munkisosrtély gyermeti kisediné- 
nyoltedgére, « paresrtedg wégedkig mend megkopass- 
tésére é0 as oretdg tervererd croemsitiséire. 

De rémtet arre is, hogy munkdeoertdlyunk ol- 
keseredett ellendlldei harcot viv « téjtéust-irodis 
vérebekke) exemben. RAdi elvtére 36 munkdt teljesity 











circulation in Hungary easier. 


“Hungarians of Yugoslavia Receive 


Exek utdn Tité mereall 
hangeulyorta, hogy Jugosr- 
ldvia as egyetion szocie- 
liste dllem « es nes pro 
paganiiestikus,hanem iget, 
ably értelatden. 

"Semi sem tud segaka- 
délyoant céljaink elérésé- 
ben,- folytatte. Sohe nee 


fogom elfogadni olyan 
Alias veretését, amely 
nem erocialiata. Arért 


Yugoslavia, is 
Hun 


same as re produced) 


Lead 


printed in 


Small size 


(left) praises a speech by Tito. Feature (right) is 


Refugees 


” and reports on tmwarm reception workers, 


peasants and soldiers fleeing to Yugoslavia are receiving 


Titos efforts to 
Germany are 


meres 


attract 


successful, 


West 


it Is expected that he will 


Czech refugees from 


» his operations. Czechoslovakia, he is known 


to feel, is particularly ripe for a program of liberation 


because of its bitter hatred of communism. 


ry 


ambitious dimensions of the 


“Tito Plan”—par- 


ticularly as regards Albania, Bulgaria and Hungary 


be seen from this brief review 


Only in Poland 
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Soviet satellites in 


Yugoslav dictator not conducting any 


last 
is the 
“Operation Liberation,’ 


and Germany, among the 
urope, 
and he is 


phase of now re 


portedly extending his activities even to the Far East: 
the Yugoslav government has erected a propaganda 
and intelligence apparatus in Hong Kong and is seek- 
success, to make contact with dissatis 


ing, with some 


fied Communists behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
Clearly, the development of this program has been 
surprisingly rapid, and clearly, too, it is critically im- 
portant that the Western powers realize what is going 
“Tito Plaw 


in view of 


on. For even if they decide to support the 
a decision which cannot be hastily made 
the moral and psychological considerations involved 
a number of questions remain to be answered. 
There 
tive as divisive propaganda, In a single month—Marchi 
1953 
cast some 600 different anti-Yugoslav items which were 


is no doubt that the liberation theme is effec 
the radio stations of the satellite countries broad- 


identifiable as counter-propaganda to the theme of 
liberation. Albania has imposed penalties of from five 
to twenty years prison for listening to or talking 


about “enemy” broadcasts—mainly those of Radio Bel- 


grade. The government of Bulgaria has introduced the 
death penalty for attempted escape from the country. 
But the questions remain: How much more than this 
can Tito achieve without risking a shooting war? Can 
he really effect the liberation of his neighbors without 
the 
forces? And, in any case, would the Soviets permit the 


direct intervention of Yugoslav or other foreign 


defection of the lands close to their borders? 

The evidence is that Tito has not yet answered these 
questions sufficiently his own satisfaction to take 
any rash action from which there might be no retreat. 
It was hoped by some of the émigré groups—and 
feared by others in Belgrade—that he would encourage 
some positive political move when Stalin died. How 
ever, the Yugoslav chieftain has conspicuously avoided 
provocative action. 

The Western powers must ask themselves, however, 
whether they can count indefinitely on his continued 
restraint. act of liberation originating in Yugo- 


likely the 


powers who already are linked in unofficial and quasi- 


Any 


slavia would be very to involve Western 
official alliance with Tito. The question is also raised 
West can afford not to be 


least in a close consultative capacity, in the “ 


involved, at 
Tito Plan.” 
the Com- 
the radio 


whether the 


Meanwhile, the organizational machinery 
the 
transmitters, the leaflet presses, the escape networks 


mittees of Emigrés, Liberation Armies, 


and the clandestine over-the-border “contact” agencies 

is being steadily, methodically built up. More work 
remains to be done, as is obvious from this review, 
but an amazing amount has already been accomplished 
The West must realize that, 
while it talked about devising a mechanism for achiev- 
satellites, Marshal Tito devised 


for better or for worse—it exists as one 


in almost total secrecy. 


ing liberation of the 
one, and that 
of the most potentially explosive forces on any of the 
Cold War fronts of the world today. 





Who runs 


America? 


fmid Washington's welter of new personalities, politicians and pressures, it is President Eis- 


enhower who—with the guidance of three fundamental American texts—makes the decisions 


By FREDERIC W. COLLINS 


Washington Correspondent 


The Providence Journal 


Ho runs America under the Eisenhower adminis 
W tration? 

The simplest answer to that is: President Eisen- 
hower. All the usual pressure paths, whether through 
Congress, the executive bureaucracy, or the White 
House circle, eventually come up against that fact. 

Anyone here or abroad who seeks to understand 
or influence events in Washington today should grasp 
this. He would do well, also, to understand that the 
President governs according to three relatively simple 
guides: the the Bible, and the utili- 
tarian moral philosophy crystallized in the copybook 


Constitution, 


maxims in the nineteenth-century school texts known 
as McGufley’s Readers. 

It is hard for sophisticates and cynics to realize this 
fact. It is true, though. The President, who makes the 
point that he means what he says, has said it him 
self. It can be shown that he proves it in action. 

As a practical man, of course, the President some- 
times gives a little here to gain much more there. 
Practical politics or compromise, according to the 
point of view, the method involves selection among a 
set of values. Up to now, the simple guides have regu 
larly been parties to the choice. 

The result is that the conventional mechanisms of 
pressure upon this government are confronted by 
new situations. The Founding Fathers, the authors 
of the King James version, and Dr. McGuffey have 
the President’s ear first. In foreign and domestic af- 
fairs they have the greatest influence upon both policy 
and day-to-day operating decisions. They monitor 
the ideas the President originates and the ideas 
brought to him; they exert their own pressures and 
resist incompatible external pressures. Naturally, their 
influence begins to spread throughout the government 
headed by their warm admirer. 

Of course there are traditional pressures upon the 
Administration—Big Business, Big Finance, Agricul- 
ture, Sectional Politics, the forces of aggressive per- 
sonalities—and we shall examine them later on. The 
array differs from what it was during the 20 Demo- 
cratic years when Big Government became the order 
of the day. 


The shrinkage of government taking place even 
now implies the sloughing-off of some functions, and 
in the process the targets of opportunity for some 
pressure groups simply disappear. By the construc- 
tion of the Eisenhower government, Big Business now 
holds the advantages Big Labor had in the two most 
recent decades. 

However, the domestic lobbyist and the foreign dip 
lomat must alike recognize that the President's ability 
to govern by simple principle is buttressed by the ex 
traordinary breadth and diversity of the base of his 
political power. Because he owes his election to every 
body (or a comfortable majority thereof) he does 
not, so to speak, owe it to anybody. He can argue 
that he wears no man’s collar. In foreign affairs he is 
less beholden than most modern Presidents have been 
to the nationality groups in the electorate, less fright 
ened by the trite hypothesis of machine politics that 


they vote to some extent as blocs. 


The interplay of pressures 


Given the circumstances sketched above, a cunning 
lobbyist would ordinarily find Congress a promising 
avenue of approach. There again, however, the broad 
base of Kisenhower’s political power, which apart from 
his sturdy personal convictions is the greatest single 


explanation of his inaccessibility to ordinary pressures, 


“becomes decisive. 


As power is now arranged, the lobbyist might find 
himself successful with a committee—especially a 
House committee—conceivably, with a majority of the 
House; but unless his cause suits the view of the Ad 
ministration, he could not count on being successful 
with the Congressional leadership, or with an enact 
ing majority of both Houses, in a major issue. Cer 
tainly exceptions will occur, but the power pattern is 
there and is likely to persist for the simple reason that 
the political instinct of the leadership and of a ma 
jority of the members points them toward alliance 
with such a proved political force as that of the Presi 
(There are rather subtle reasons why 


dent. some 


House members and some committees can dissent: in 
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stuinary, the applic able fact is that the power resi 
dent in a senior, as in a committee chairman implies 
reelection at will from a “safe” district of simple po 
litical texture, permitting such a member extreme in 
dependence in choosing his positions. ) 


Already in the 
been several events in the field of international 


Eisenhower administration 
have 
policy that have illustrated the results of the interplay 
of the President's political power, his convictions, the 
his Cabinet, the 


Congress, and external pressures. One such event in- 


views ol distribution of power in 
volves trade policy. 

As is so often the case, the abstractions in it some- 
times found it hard to get along with one another in 
the cramped confines of a practical situation. The 
clinical details were about as follows: 

The Constitution gives Congress the power to set 
and collect duties. A statute, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, puts the administrative detail in the 
hands of the President. There was the problem of 
renewing it before it expired in June. The Constitu 
tion tells this President to cooperate with Congress. 
Scripture tells him to do unto others as he would have 
them do unto him, which in this context is an en 
dorsement of the existing statute. McGuffey would 
tell him that a man is better off earning his way than 
on a dole, and so, by easy extension, is a “debtor” 
nation, 

The President, tending toward liberalism in trade 
policy, but facing considerable protectionism in his 
asked Lewis W. Douglas to 
take time to work up a scheme embodying reciprocity 


Cabinet and Congress 


and fostering self-reliance. The leadership in Con- 
gress agreed to go along with the President’s desire 
to keep the legislation alive until his own program 
tariff 
measures shall originate in the House, where they start 
in the Ways and Means Committee. That committee 


was ready. The Constitution specifies that 


includes several senior Republican members who are 
independent because of their “safe” districts; these 
men are protectionists. Notable examples are Chair- 
man Daniel Reed and Representative Richard Simp- 
son. One of the ways in which they could foster 
protectionism is to move the administrative authority 
in tariff matters back toward Congress from the Presi- 
dent, and Simpson sponsored a revised trade agree- 
ments bill aiming to do that. 

the 
American Tariff League, simultaneously put forward 


External pressures, including protectionist 
a candidate, former Representative Joseph E. Talbot 
of Connecticut, backed by Reed and Simpson, for a 
vacancy on the Tariff Commission. There was almost 
nothing in the shape of an organized “free trade” lob 
by to counter this pressure. Up in the Senate waited 
Eugene Millikin 
Robert A. 


Taft and with the President and is thus ready to go 


the Finance Committee, chaired by 


of Colorado, who is allied with Senator 


along with a simple extension of the trade agreements 
act. 
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there 


This assortment of circumstances would give almost 
any political scientist an intellectual field day. It can 
be taken for certain that in a similar situation Roose 
velt or Truman would have charged at Congress, de 
manding renewal of the reciprocal trade measure 
intact in the name of principle and the free alliance. 

Eisenhower appointed Talbot. 

It seemed like a negation by the President of his 
own views on foreign trade policy, or at least a re- 
treat from them. Eisenhower, however, was yielding 
a salient in order to hold a sector, He was betting 
that with this appointment he could win his extension 
of the trade act as is. 

The Washington community, watching this tight 
and quiet drama, is betting with him. As this is writ- 
ten, the show is not over. It may be a long operation. 
Simpson can perhaps get his bill through the House. 


But the President needs to stay in action only long 





Three Guides 
for a 
President: 


THE BIBLE, 
THE CONSTITUTION, 
MeGUFFEY’S READER 








enough to marshal his own strength in a Senate-House 
conference. In the end his power and his principles 
may be expected to prevail, and behind the shield 
of an extended trade act he can prepare his own trade 
policy. The protectionists should not count upon win- 
ning the war, although they have won a battle on 
the Talbot appointment. 

The problem of appointments to the Foreign Service 
has generated other illustrations of how the interplay 
of pressures works out, one good example being the 
nomination of Charles E. Bohlen as ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. 

a case like 


this—how far the Senate may go in “advice and con- 


The usual Constitutional dilemma in 
sent” on an executive choice—did not at first exist in 
the mind of a President dedicated to cooperation with 


Congress as a matter of principle. It developed when 





the Senate showed signs of failing to understand that 
cooperation is a two-way arrangement. 

When Senators McCarthy and McCarran aimed 
their venom at Bohlen, the scriptural injunction 
igainst bearing false witness came into play. Mr. 
Eisenhower declined to clash directly with McCarthy 
official Senator, but he dislikes Mfc 


Carthvism and the element in it he dislikes most is 


iW his role as 


character assassination,” another term for false wit 
ness. So he stood up for the legitimate rights of the 
executive, and against false witness, and Bohlen was 
confirmed. 

On the senatorial side, the fact that McCarthy ral- 
lied such a small vote against Bohlen on the show- 
down manifested Eisenhower's political power. The 
duel of issues was summed up in the person of Sena 
tor Homer Ferguson of Michigan. Up for election next 


vear, Ferguson in the early stages of the battle seemed 


i bloc itthough heaven knows Mr, Eisen 
hower worked hard enough on it in the closing days 
of his campaign), the Administration feels it has a 
much freer hand in the Middle East. This outlook 


was rather indisereetly articulated by one of our third 


such vote 


level diplomats in talking with some newspapermen 
and was reported in print, causing Ambassador Abba 
Eban to pay a hurried call at the State Department 
then, both Mh 


have sought to convince public audiences that every 


Since Eban and his Foreign Minister 
thing is as comfortable as it ever was for Israel in 
Washington, but doubt that they 


have convinced even themselves. krom the Adminis 


there is room for 


tration’s standpoint, the significant move has not been 


away from Israel, or toward the Arabs, but in the 


direction of realism. 


stark 


appro 


fared The 


circumstance that the Senate subcommittee on 


Chinese nationalism has better, 
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in opposition to Bohlen, the interpreter at Yalta, evi 
dently on the theory that across-the-board anti-Yalta- 
ism would sit best with the voters of Polish extraction 
in Hamtramck. While it is impossible to read a man’s 
mind with certainty, it may be guessed that in the 
end Ferguson decided it was safer to be pro-Ejisen- 
(He voted for Boklen.) In 


cases where “na 


hower than anti-Yalta. 
other words, this was one of those 
tionality bloc” politics could not prevail against a 
President who recognizes little indebtedness to bloc 
voting of any kind. 

The same principle applies in a much larger field 
of policy, that affecting the Middle East. Out of the 
memoirs of Roosevelt and Truman colleagues it is 
possible to document a relation between what is 


New 


York, and the emphases of our solicitude as between 


tabbed as “the Jewish vote,” particularly in 


Israel and the Arabs. But believing it owes nothing to 


priations for the State Department includes several 
Formosa-Firsters has prompted the Administration to 
rationalize its paying more attention to the Nationalist 
ally, a turn of events raising understandable appre 
hension among Europeans. But for the Administration 
to have been less kind in Asia might have been fatal, 
or nearly so, to its designs tor Europe. The Congres 
sional power of the purse also affects foreign policy 
through personnel. Mr. Dulles found it impracticable 
Kennan on the State Depart 


ment payroll because, although Kennan is a career 


to retain George F. 
man whose service went back to the Coolidge era, he 
had become principally identified with the Truman 
Acheson period in the eyes of 
Capitol. 

Back in the field of trade policy 
other example of the way things are 
in the transitory folklore of the 


tepublicans at the 


there is still an 
now. It is known 


international bureau 
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racy as the Chief Joseph Dam Thing. In this case, a 
sritish firm solidly underbid American firms in a multi 
million-dollar contract for electrical equipment at a 
big Columbia River dam in Washington state. This 
Was <All 
established by the Defense Department in the last 
American 


Army Engineers project. Under procedures 


idministration for guidance under the Buy 
Act, the British low bidder seemed fully eligible for 
the contract. Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
thought the business should go to an American firm 
Westinghouse was low on one portion of the bidding 
and brought the matter to cabinet meetings twice 
in succession, He pleaded national security considera- 
tions, it is said, but the issue actually drawn in the 
Cabinet was between Buy American and Trade-Not 
Aid. Victory went to Wilson and Buy American over 
the case of Trade-Not-Aid pressed by the State De 
partment and Mutual Security. The bids were sup 
pressed; if the British win again, they will really have 


been forced to do it the hard way. The discussion is 


ONE HIT... 


Kisenhower stood 
firm behind ‘Chip’ 
Bohlen; the Sen 
ate swung into 
line, and con- 
firmed him as 
Ambassador to 


Voscow 


said to have shown a high content of protectionism in 
the collective thinking of the Cabinet. 

There are several interesting aspects to this story. 
It certainly reflects the power of Big Business think 
ing, as expressed by Wilson. It suggests that special- 
ized business lobbies are superfluous (Wilson needed 
no convineing), although Westinghouse and the 
American electrical industry in general are known to 
have given the Department of the Army a very rough 
time by their opposition to the British bid. The econ- 
omy drive was compromised by a decision to risk the 
saving the Britons offered, running around a million 
and a half dollars. The President's own theory that 
trade is a two-way street, and that Yankees are sharp 
enough to retain their shirts in fair international com 
petition, seemed to bend. 

This assortment of circumstances would indicate 
that the President was roped in. It cannot be proved 
that he was not. Yet the most reliable evidence indi 


cates that he made his decision on what seemed to 
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him to be sound, even compelling, legal grounds. H« 


is pictured as having been persuaded (erroneously 


many think) that the Buy American Act required the 
government to award the contract at home. He would 
not seck to amend the law by administrative order, 
as might have been done last year or nineteen and a 
half years ago. It was that simple. The law was the 
law. The lesson of the incident is that when confront- 
ed by a variety of pressures, many of them conflicting 
the President achieves a resolution of the problem by 
resort to whatever simple principle in his scale of 
values seems to merit priority in the given circum- 
stances. The concrete fact of the Buy American statute 
had more mass and energy in the Chief Joseph cause 
than theoretical abstractions in the field of trade pol- 
icy. The decision was not, as it may have seemed, in 
favor of Big Business in general and the electrical in- 
dustry in particular; it was in favor of observing the 
Jaw. 

The law said Buy American. Subsequently, the 
President indicated the law was too rigid. But when 
he made his decision there it was, and for him deci- 
sion with a law to go by was no problem. 

Among the episodes reviewed here, hard-boiled 
judgment could be that in the Talbot case the Presi- 
dent yielded an appointment to save a program; on 
Far East policy he declared a dividend to protect his 
European investment; on the Chief Joseph project he 
picked domestic law over foreign trade. In each case, 
as in the others, he was in control. The performance is 
one of selective accommodation to pressure without 


ever losing to it. 


ryvue Big Business influence is observable in the 

Cabinet in the persons of Wilson, Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, although Weeks probably would prefer to be 
classed as a champion of Small Business. Big Fi- 
nance is exemplified by several men near the top. W. 
Randolph Burgess, deputy to Humphrey, comes from 
the National City Bank; in his control of debt manage- 
ment policy he is engaged in a series of steps making 
money more dear. Budget Director Dodge is a bank- 
er; he wants to hold on to a dollar as long as he can, 
and when he lets it go he wants a dollar's worth of 
something in exchange, even though it is almost im- 
possible to measure a dollar's worth of government. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson thinks of Big Farm- 
ing. Secretary of the Interior McKay, having been an 
auto merchant, is a free enterpriser; having been Gov- 
ernor of a great state, he is aware of the uses of pub- 
lic money in resource development. In government, his 
position comes out somewhere between his two ex- 
periences, 

Such elements constitute what might be called 
Built-in Lobbies. There is nothing inherently repre- 
hensible in their presence. Their scope is somewhat 
broader than that ordinarily covered by a Washington 
specialist in influence. Wilson, for example, was an 





automobile manufacturer, but the interest he reflects 
in the government is not that of the automobile in- 
dustry; it is that of Big Business as a whole. It is to be 
doubted that in a choice between Big and Small Busi- 
ness he would for any reason of private interest opt 
for Big Business. But Big Business is his frame of 
mind. Big Business made a Big Man of him, and the 
memory inevitably manifests itself in his thought 
processes. 

Rather narrow pressures have made themselves felt 
through political channels in appointments to various 
regulatory bodies and similar agencies: Talbot to the 
Tariff Commission; former Representative Albert Cole, 
a foe of public housing, to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; the conservative Edward F. Howrey 
to the Federal Trade Commission. The course those 
agencies take will nonetheless approximate Eisen- 
hower's “middle of the road” unless all current indi- 
cations are wrong, 


The military influence, strangely enough, seems to 


be on the decline. The National Security Council is 
becoming an increasingly stronger machine of policy- 
making, a development which brings diplomacy and 
domestic economic considerations into better balance 
with military judgments; there the President holds the 
final power of decision and, if anything, is leaning 
over backward to avoid emphasis on military solu- 
tions. At high levels there is some wish that the Presi- 
dent should have a tough “chief of staff’ in a business 
suit to oppose him when necessary, but because of 
the President's habits of mind only a hard-bitten old 


soldier could do the job, and Mr. Eisenhower, per- 


haps enjoying the Juxury of not being opposed, has 
installed no such functionary. The inner-circle judg- 
ment is that Sherman Adams and his White House 
staff should not be so easy for the President to get 
along with. 

In terms of the geographical distribution of politi- 
cal power, the Midwest mobilizes substantial strength 
through Senator Taft, but considering that the Presi- 


dent classes himself as a Midwesterner, the powe1 
of that section is not as great as might be expected; 
Mr. Eisenhower has seen too much of the world for 
that. The area lost some of its opportunity to make 
its weight felt when Wesley Roberts flunked out as 
Republican National Chairman. The selection of Leon 
ard Hall as his successor meant a definite transfer 
ence of power to the East. The farm bloc, bipartisan 
as it is, exercises a tremendous strength. Secretary 
Benson tries to talk common sense to it, preaching a 
diminution of government benefits and controls, but 
until he comes up with workable substitutes he will 
have trouble selling his doctrines, and in the end the 


bloc 


President than McCarthyism or other challenges to his 


farm may present a tougher problem to the 
power, 

The money power of the Republican party showed 
itself in the appointments of Winthrop Aldrich as Am 
bassador to Britain; Douglas Dillon, to France: and 


Mrs. Clare Luce to Italy. Actually, however, Dulles 


..- TWO ERRORS? 


Kisenhower gave in to Charles 
Wilson (left) and US business, 
let “Buy American Act” kill 
low British bid on Chief 
Jose ph Dam 


Kisenhou er named protec 
tionist Joseph Talbot (right) 
to Tariff Commission, hoped 
for Congressional extension of 


Reciprocal Trade Act inreturn 


assigned trained men to most vital embassies before 
the Republican political pressure closed in on him 
For fanciers of intrigue, no group of personalities de 
serving to be called a Kitchen Cabinet has yet formed 
itself around the President. 

Whatever the pressure upon him may be, the Presi 
dent’s principles, his power and his processes of 
thought suggest that lobbies will find it hard to win 
their way by ordinary means. This time they must be 
right rather than powerful. For guidance they can 
study a little noticed speech Mr. Eisenhower made 
at St. Louis last September 20. It was buried undes 
the Nixon incident. In it, the 
out and said, “I would rather be right than be Presi 


candidate came right 


dent.” A man who really thinks that way, or even a 
man who thinks he thinks that way, is awfully hard 
to enlist as a confederate in a duplicitous scheme; he 
is awfully hard to pressure because he feels safest 
with himself when he is making things go the way 
he thinks they ought to 
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De Groene Amsterdamme» 


Red peace offensive—safer for doves on the ground 


Eden: “There must be something in here 1 can show them!” 
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Weltwoche, Berne Elseviers Weekblad, Amsterdan 
Egypt's Naguib: “Hurry up, Leo! The first jump is the hardest.” Moscow Shadow-show 
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A United Nations strengthened—not disrupted—by the Soviet Union 


may be the next phase in Moscow's calculated peace offensive, say UN veterans 


who have been listening carefully to Soviet 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 


r was the small things, more than anything else, 
[ that brought to the United Nations the realization 
that Moscow’s new, or happy talk, policy had carried 
to the banks of the East River. 
there 


accompanied by 


that Andrei Y. 


a small squad of aides 


For instance, was the fact 
Vishinsky 
and a large supply of pleasant nods, actually had 
visited the delegates’ lounge. Many a drink froze half 
way from bar to lip that day and many were the 
double takes. In memory of living Jounger this was 
the first time at the new headquarters that Mr. Vish 
insky had made a detour from meeting room to limou 
sine. It was an occasion; to old hands at the United 
Nations that little visit, with its pleasant how-do- 
you-do’s, meant more than any speech, 

But there also were little things in the speeches of 
the Russian group that carried the gentle breezes of 
what Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain called the new 
wind from the steppes. There was the time that Mr. 
Vishinsky almost cooingly urged the United States to 
dig, from its side, into the “tunnel of friendship.” That 
phrase whipped through the United Nations Head- 
quarters in about fifteen minutes, and to this day 
the new underpass on First Avenue is known as 
“Vishinsky’s tunnel of love.” 

Then, too a familiar something 
added to the that the United 
Nations was to have a part in the new Soviet line. 


the absence of 

general awareness 
Phat familiar something is the epithet. Visitors to the 
UN in the past seven years have often been shocked 
and frightened bv the violence of the Soviet speeches. 
But to the regulars thev have become an_ indistin- 
guishable part of the background of life,;only noticed 
when turned off, like a noisy refrigerator. 

Gone were the “warmongers,” gone were the “can 
nibalistic colonialists,”” gone were the “bloody-handed 


war profitecrs.” Once ina while. as when dealing with 


A. M. Rosenthal fias reported the complex workings of 
the United Nations for The New York Times since the first 
beginnings of the world organization in 1945 
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Happy talk 


the communist charges of United States use of germ 
warfare (now apparently become a bit embarrassing 
to the Kremlin), the Vishinsky tone was one of more 
in sorrow than in anger. Only the Zionists and the 
Nationalist Chinese retained their place on the Soviet 
bloc’s verbal hate-list; just about everybody else was 
a pal, or at least a potential pal. To the Western 
veterans of less chummy days it was all quite un- 


nerving, 


Soviet secret weapon: agreement 


These things, of course, were the superficial symp- 
toms of the Russian line, important only to those who 
realized that in a dictatorship that has been in op- 
eration for more than thirty-five years, nothing is ac- 
cidental—or superficial. On a political level, on the 
level of the problems dealing with war and_ peace, 
there were moves at the UN that 


all over the world. 


living or dying, 
made headlines 
The 


Western resolution expressing hope for a quick peace 


Russians quite enthusiastically voted for a 
in Korea. The words of the resolution were little more 
than pieties but there was the fluttering of hope in 
the fact that for the first time the West and East 
were able to agree on anything at all about Korea. 
The Russians threw out broad hints, in a series of 
technical parliamentary moves, that they might be 
willing to talk disarmament on the basis of the West- 
ern concept of disarmament: a gradual, balanced, step- 
by-step process, with guarantees all along the line. 
By no stretch of the imagination had the Russians 
accepted the guarantees, or the Western plan, or any- 
thing of the sort. But it did look as though the Soviet 
Union was willing to discuss the step-by-step theory, 
a concept it once attacked as a huge Western stall 
designed to put the Soviet bloc at a disadvantage and 
reveal all its secrets to the West. The pudding will 
be eaten in the disarmament commission later this 
year, and right now nobody at the UN is proclaiming 
the day of disarmament. As a matter of fact, a good 





on the East River 


many at the United Nations think the whole dis- 
armament debate is a gigantic propaganda move— 
and/or hoax. But even within the limited context of 
propaganda, it is interesting to see the Russians make 
these tentative bows westward. 

And of course there was the business of the Sec- 
retary Generalship. The Russians agreed on Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld of Sweden. There are those at the UN 
who do not believe that this comes under the head 
of Soviet “soft” policy because Moscow lost nothing 


by it. But to many persons the essential fact re- 


mains that there was an agreement; they point to all 
the times in the past when the Russians might have 
agreed on this or that, and did not. The fact of the 
agreement itself, the fact that the Soviet chose to 


agree, they say, is what counts. 


UN strength through weariness 


By this time, with seven years of almost-drowning 
behind them, seven years of clutching at straws, the 
United Nations—the diplomats, the men and women 
of the secretariat—are not a wildly optimistic lot. But 
all the same the essential philosophy of the United 
Nations is the hope that men have become so weary 
of killing each other that they are willing to try 
talking things out. 

And so these Russian moves, hints, soft talk, peace 
feelers—what you will—have produced a deep reac- 
tion at the United Nations. Naturally there is a huge 
amount of skepticism about Soviet motives. But at 
the same time there is a hope that the results will 
strengthen the UN. 

It may very well be that the next issue of Unrrep 
Nations Worip may have proof from the Soviet Un- 
ion that this reaction of hopefulness was self-delusion. 
But the fact remains that as of now it exists, and not 
for any do-gooder reasons, not for any childish dream 
that the bear in the Kremlin has become a lamb, but 
for quite practical reasons. And these reasons may be 
summed up simply: self-interest. 


Ironically, the hope at the United Nations is that 
the same pursuit of self-interest that made the Soviet 
Union come close to wrecking the UN might con 
tribute mightily to the organization's revival and place 
in the sun. The reasoning runs like this, and there 
is no handy answer book to say whether it is right: 

By the time World War IL was over, the Soviet 
Union had decided that its interests lay in a world 
of tension. It was only through the ever increasing 
build-up of tension, that the Soviet Union could con 
vince its own people and the people of its satellites 
that the West was ready to spring, to launch a new 
world war. Tension and fear became part of the So 
viet way of life, contributed to the maintenance of 
the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe. The military in 
vasion, as in Korea; the coup d'état, as in Czechoslo 
vakia; the campaign of hatred against the United 
States, as in all parts of the Soviet world, were in 
struments in the work of keeping up the tension. 

Naturally, then, the Soviet could not permit any 
A United Nations 


capable of bringing about a settlement would lessen 


agreement in the United Nations. 


tension; that was not part of the plan. Acting in self 
interest, as do all other countries, the Soviet Union 
saw to it that the United Nations failed to achieve 


any agreement. 


The pause that refreshes 


But in self-interest the Soviet Union may, at least 
temporarily, have to see to it that the United Nations 
does work. The latest change in Soviet policy appar 
ently was dictated by those in the Kremlin who be 
lieve that the 


gain from a decade or two of relaxation of the tensions 


Russians have a great deal more to 
than from increasing them. (And many diplomats in 
the West are surprised only that the USSR was so 
slow in coming to that conclusion. ) 

the United Nations 
Karl Marx 


wrong and that the capitalist nations would indeed 


that 


Was all 


There is no thought at 


the Russians have decided that 
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survive. A change of strategy, not a change of heart 
is the diagnosis. 

The Soviet Union's rulers seem to have decided that 
a soft policy will be harder for the West to meet 
successfully than a tough one. Five or six years ot 
lowering the tensions and easing the fears may just 
about cripple the West's rearmament, blow down the 
paper army of the European Defense Community and 
the 


Never were the Western Communists so strong as 


strengthen Communist parties all ove world. 


when they spoke softly. ) 
In the UN 


weapon in the Russian arsenal will be economics—an 


opinion of some experts, the main 
attempt to woo the underdeveloped countries of Asia 
with technical aid and an outlet for cheaply produced 
goods, economic alliances with Germany, Japan, the 
oil-rich Jands. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet 


lize the United Nations to spread the word of Mos 


Union will uti- 


cows sweetness and light. That doesn't impress UN 
people very much, because by now the UN is ac- 
customed to being used as a propaganda forum for 
both sides. Eventually speeches reach the point of 
diminishing returns and the world pays little atten- 
tion. But the light of hope that has begun to shine 
again at the United Nations is wired to the belief 
that the West, if it uses correctly its current chal 
lenge to the Soviet Union— “deeds, not words’—can 
take advantage of the post-Stalin Russian foreign pol 
icy to make the UN more productive 

From the point of view of the West, there is a 
tempting weakness in the new Soviet line. When Mos 
charging the West 


with every variety of hideous intent, it could denounce 


cow was screaming aggression 
every Western suggestion, every United Nations plan 
or proposal, as at best a fake, at worst another “war 
plot.” But a Moscow preaching good will, selling the 
co-existence idea, proclaiming its desire for peace and 
cooperation, cannot get away with turning down every 
Western suggestion. If the Soviet Union does keep 
using the veto in the Security Council as a club, in 
stead of a privilege to be used only in rare instances 
for self-preservation, no number of pleasant proclama- 
tions from Moscow will be terribly impressive. If the 
Soviet Union does continue to reject every Western 
disarmament move and insist on proposals the huge 
majority of the UN have turned down time and again, 
Moscow's propaganda will become thinner and thin- 
ner soup. 

You won't find anybody at the United Nations who 
believes the Russians will give away ice in the sum- 
mertime. The point is that a good many UN people 
now believe that the combination of Western. self- 
interest with Soviet self-interest may produce a situ 
ation that will strengthen the effectiveness of the 
United Nations to the point where it will become in 
creasingly difficult for any nation to revert to a policy 
aimed at the destruction of the organization. 

There is a large batch of problems that the West 
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might use to make the Soviet Union pay the price ot 
deeds for its leaders’ words. Applying the only test 
that counts—self-interest—these are some of the areas 
in which concessions might be wrung from the Rus- 
sians. concessions that would benefit the United Na 


tions: 


Far East: As far as most Americans are concerned, 
it would be quite all right if they never heard of 
Korea again. But a signing of a full armistice in Korea 
would be just the beginning of the political fighting. 
As the United States sees it, the war in Korea and the 


wars in Malaya and Indochina are part of the same 


picture. Many of our allies do not share that view, 


but it is obvious that the West will demand guaran- 
tees against any future outbreak in the Far East as 
part of an overall post-armistice agreement. This is 
one area in which our bargaining power is compara 
tively weak, because the Russians know that we do 
not have the support of a united Asia and that anti- 
colonial feeling is more intense than anticommunist 


sentiment 


Disarmament-Atomic Energy Control: This is the 
longest-range area, and it is just plain silly to think 
in terms of anything like a sweeping agreement. But 
if the day ever comes—nobody knows how many years 
from now—when the world reaches a state where its 
leaders can talk in terms of disarmament as a possi- 
bility around the corner, then any whittling down now 
of the Soviet stand against the majority plans and 
guarantees will have been of tremendous use. It took 
five years to wear away some of the original Soviet 
concepts: the use of the veto in the operations of 
control agencies, international inspection only of 
known facilities and on set dates, and so on. It may 
take five more to get agreement on the Western de- 
mand for a military census. Even if it is all a pipe 
dream, it is worth wasting the time of a dozen diplo- 


mats. 


Membership: Informally, most of the United Na- 
tious looks kindly on the Soviet “let them all in” idea. 
The Russians are willing to remove the veto on 14 of 
the 21 applicants for membership. The United States 
and so far it has the formal majority behind it—is in- 
sisting on a one-by-one screening because we do not 
believe the communist satellites are peace-loving or 
self-governing in the terms of the United Nations 
Charter. But UN people believe there is a better 
chance of reaching an understanding in this field than 


in almost any other. 


Veto: The constant Sovict use of the veto has done 
more to damage the prestige of the Security Council 
than anything else. The United States, Britain and 
France have no intention of giving up the veto en- 
tirely; the idea that each of the major powers could 
in the last analysis protect itself against United Na- 
tions action was a foundation of the Charter. But the 
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West has offered to make an agreement under which 
the veto would not be used in such cases as mem 
bership and the establishment of UN commissions 

two favorite fields for Soviet veto-wielders. By focus- 
ing on this issue the West conceivably could pressure 
the Soviet into softening its all-out-for-the-veto stand. 
provided the Russians were wedded strongly enough 


to their “friendly’ policies 


Technical Assistance: So tar, the Russians have boy- 
cotted the United Nations’ aid to underdeveloped 
areas program. If they are to convince the world that 
they mean well, they will have to start giving a 
little to the backward regions. The best way for the 
West to insure that the giving is supervised and on 


Vishinsky, Kiseleyv, Skrzeszewski 


the level is to channel technical assistance through 
the United Nations. 

The list could be extended; conceivably the Rus 
sians could be made to pay the price by cooperation 
in other spheres. And maybe it is all a wishful fancy 
maybe the Russians are playing for short-term stakes 
and before long we shall be seeing the old familia 
dance and listening to the old familiar songs. 

But the hope at the United Nations today is that 
the Western powers will have foresight enough to 
make the Soviet Union give proof, in the world or 
ganization, of its good intentions. 

Or, in the considerably less diplomatic language of 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip 


pines: “Put up or shut up.” 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST GUESSING GAME... 


What is Moscow up to? 


\\ ho are 
game? What, in waging a “peace offensive,” have they 
set out to accomplish? 

It sometimes seems that there are as many answers 
to these questions as there are answerers. Fortunately, 
it is not quite as bad as all that. Upon closer analysis 
we find that the experts share some basic, vitally im- 
portant conclusions about the course of events in Mos- 
cow-after-Stalin. 

Thus there is general agreement that the new mas- 
ters of the Kremlin have the same expansive ideas 
as did the old. The change we sce is one of short-term 
tactics, not long-term strategy. There is agreement, too, 
that whoever the person or persons running Russia’s 


om A new line: 


State supplants Party 


r Premier Georgi Malenkov has 
i his way, say the best-informed in 


telligence agencies in Paris, any re 


and party 


the men who rule Russia? What is their 


a surgical feat as painful 
and as vitally important as the sepa 


ration of state and church in many 


empire may now be, he, or they, exercise powers that 
are limited indeed in comparison to those of the om- 
nipotent Stalin. 

The five reports which follow—two from the capitals 
of our foremost allies, and one each from a neutral 
country, a communist-country-turned-partner, and the 
capital of the international community—put into new 
and authoritative focus these points of basic agreement. 
There are also areas of significant disagreement—a 
needed reminder that no answer to the question 
“What is Moscow up to,” can be definitive today. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the analyses presented 
below afford the best clues yet available in what is un- 
questionably the world’s greatest guessing game.—ED. 


Party is being turned into a sort of 
vigilant clergy serving and supporting 
the secular powers of the Soviet state 
and army. This is a vast change from 
the system of Stalin, where the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Party and the 
Politburo, for all practical purposes, 
were the state. 

Beria Molotov did not 
to press Malenkovy particularly hard to 


and have 


resign as Secretary, it is argued, for 


semblance between the future Soviet 
state and the Russia of the October 
‘evolution will be purely coincidental, 

The experts hereabouts feel that 
the world is witnessing changes in the 
USSK as far-reaching and fundamen 
tal as those which transformed revo 
France into a “counter-revo 
150 


Malenkov, they maintain, is primarily 


lutionars 


lutionary” empire years ago. 


a nationalist in his political outlook 
Orthodox communism is something to 
which he pays only lip service. What 
is really important, in his pattern of 
planning, is that Russia become the 
richest and most powerful country in 
the world—and as rapidly as authori 
tarian rule can make possible. 

Po achieve this Western ana 
Malenkov has 


begun to effect the separation of state 


Ivsts in Paris believe 
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Western countries in the past. The 


“new” Soviet state will no longer sim 
ply be an instrument of the Bolshevik 
party, It is not without significance, 
told, that the 


“Bolshevism,” with its militant conno 


we are very word 
tations, has been officially replaced by 
“Communism.” It is still more signifi 
cant that world revolution has been 
made as remote a goal of the Soviet 
creed as the millennium for devout 
Christians. 

“The tenacious struggle for the ex 
ecution of state decisions and direc 
tives must be the main preoccupation 
of all Party organizations and all Com 
munists,” proclaimed Nikita S$. Khrus 
chev, now the Party's First Secretary, 
at the Nineteenth Party Congress last 
October. It 


accordance 


is believed that now, in 


with that precept, the 


in the latter’s view the job was no long- 
er so important. Lenin did not need the 
Malenkov that he 
does not need it either. That, it is 


office, and feels 
said, is why he was quite willing to 
give the job to Khruschey, especially 
since Khruschey, like him, is a “state” 
man at heart and will mainly serve to 
act as a liaison between government 
and Party. 

Malenkov and Khruschey, it is in 
teresting to share 


remark, a deep 


admiration for American industrial 
efficiency and methods of production. 
Malenkov 
the war years of 1941 and 1942—a 


good deal of efficiency when he re 


himself demonstrated—in 


organized the Soviet aircraft industry 
and its) then hopele Ss) transportation 
system, and a little known statement 


that he made at the time furnishes a 





thinks. 


need 


valuable clue to the way he 
‘You to think all 


is to be Party veterans, he said icily 


SecIi you 


to an assemblage of industrial com 
accusing of 
“Well, let 
me tell you that there are many sin 


missars whom he was 


bureaucratic inefficiency. 
cere and able men who do not even 
belong to the Party who do their work 
much better than some of you.” 
These, then, are the targets on 
which Malenkov has set his sights. 
However, the experts in Paris share 
the belief held elsewhere that Malen 
kov does not 
this, 


making major accommodations to his 


at present rule alone, 
and they say, necessitates his 
partners in power in order to compel 
them, in their turn, to accept his ma 
jor goals of policy. 

Malenkov, it is said, is far too much 
of a realist not to have the highest re 
spect for the very tangible power of 
such men as police boss Lavrenti Beria 
and armed forces boss Marshal Niko 
lai Bulganin. He knows that the filing 
Party 


bureaucracy are useless weapons in a 


cabinets of and government 
clash with sub-machine guns. Malen 


kov has no intention, therefore, of 
precipitating an open clash with either 
the police or the army. He can be ex 
pected to exert gradual pressure to 
win them to his support—but he can 
also be expected to respond to pres 
sure, where necessary. The much pub- 
licized “Doctors’ Plot,” it is felt here, 
has already shown that he knows how 
to yield to that pressure with rela 
tive grace, 

The Plot has 


jected to exhaustive analysis by the 


Doctors’ been sub 
experts in Paris and a synthesis of 
their conclusions is illuminating: 

As Malenkoyv saw Stalin’s physical 
forces dwindle in the final months be 
fore the latter's death—the analvsis 
goes—he figured that the best way to 
emerge preeminent was to discredit 
his rivals. As has been frequently 
noted, he struck his first blow last 
October, when at the Party Congress 
he sharply criticized the “lack of vigi 
lance” of Beria’s security forces. It 
was noted that Beria, although he 
mounted the platform next and deliv 
ered a soporific lecture on “Stalin’s 
glorious solution of the minority prob 
lem in the USSR,” made no attempt 
to defend himself, 

Encouraged by Beria’s apparently 
docile silence, Malenkov became more 
daring. Security Minister Victor Ab 
bakumov, a Beria man, was dismissed 


from his post and replaced by Semyon 
Malenkov 
And 


discovered sf 


lenatiev, a retainer from 
Uzbekistan. when the Doctors’ 
Plot was veral weeks 
later it suited Malenkow’s purposes so 
well that he might have invented it! 

It enabled Malenkoy 


Beria’s agents for not having detected 


to denounce 
the crime earlier, and at the same 
time it gave him an opportunity to 
smear Molotoy by indirection, For one 
of the men who were vilified as insti 
gators of the plot was the late Solo 
mon Mikhoels, prominent Jewish actor 
and civic leader, with whom Molotov 
and Czechoslovakia’s Rudolf Slansky 
had negotiated in 1943 and 1944 for 
Russia’s support of the projected state 
of Israel. As Molotoy had promised 
Mikhoels his full backing and had 
kept that pledge in 1948, this was 
now as good a pretext as any to get 
the former into Stalin’s doghouse. 

Stalin died before these intrigues 
could bear their full fruit. They served 
to cure Molotov of any ambitions he 
might still have nourished for the 
No. 1 spot and put him in his place 
No. 3. But they misfired against Beria, 
for only Stalin himself could have 
broken Beria, and there simply wasn't 
time enough to shake his confidence 
in his veteran secret policeman. Thus 
Malenkov—always cautious in front of 
a man with a gun—hastened to hand 
Beria position No, 2 on a silver platter 
as soon as the Old Man had passed 
away, 

It didn’t take Beria long to get even 
with Malenkov for his humiliations in 
the Doctors’ Plot. The order releasing 


the physicians and castigating thei 


accusers Was signed only by him 


while Malenkov personally made no 
public statement on the affair, But he 
was foreed to iccept the sacrifice of 
since — the 


Lonaties is a scape gout 


had 


embarrassing to him and, in addition 


whole matter become seriously 
only hampered the new foreign policy 
which he himself had set 

The flexibility Malenkov manifested 
in this instance is believed to show 
that he is not looking for trouble in his 
own house right now. Nor, say the in 
telligence agents, have Beria, Bulganin 
and Molotov any visible intention of 
getting rid of Malenkov at this time. 
feel that 


team of crackerjack technical experts 


They seem to he and his 
are indispensable to the country as the 
only group who can give it something 
like an Only it 


Malenkoy overstepped his bounds, it 


“American future, 


is believed, would they feel obliged 
to seek to break him 
who so far has known his limitations 


‘I hie 


the experts draw from this analysis 


and hie IS a Thhah 


most encouraging conclusion 
is that the Communist party as such 
is definitely on the decline. The new 
Soviet state will no longer be run by 


hardheaded 


soldiers 


revolutionaries but by 


businessmen, engineers and 
who will attempt to turn it into a 
power unit as streamlined and efficient 
1953 


the eyes of om experts this evolution 


as a American automobile. In 
opens fresh opportunitic s for Western 
policymakers in all areas outside Rus 
combat com 


sia where we have to 
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Vi arch e) Death of Stalin (shown lying in state) removes the man 


whose iron will had been Soviet policy for a quarter of a century 
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A new problem: 


llow to deal with Mao 


( N the eve of Joset Stalin's death 
) Marshal Tito told this corre 


spondent that he was now optimistic 


about the prospects of avoiding war. 


Russia, he said, was beginning to re 
alize the strengthened position of the 
free world and its determination to 
resist aggression wherever it occurred, 


Back Britain three 


wecks later, he struck the same note 


from some 


‘| do not helieve the Hew leader 
ship in Russia will do anything rash o1 


plunge into another war. I believe 


the day will come when the balance 


of armaments is established—and re 
member that the economic balance js 
already on the side of the peace-loy 
ing nations—when the men in the 
East will properly appreciate what 
this means and will begin to seek a 
out of the blind alley 


they find themselves 


way in which 

lito and the Yugoslavs, who have 
enjoyed an uneasy geographical in 
with Stalin’s satellites for the 


past five vears, appear, then, to dem 


fimacy 


onstrate a certain degree of optimism 
However, optimism is invariably qua] 
ified by skepticism in this part of the 
world, 

The rebel 


Communists who run 


Yugoslavia maintain the chances are 
slight that Moscow 
basic policies which have kept the 
West on edge since World War IL. 


| hey are, 


will change the 


as Tito indicated, gratified 
by the new Soviet approach, which 
for the time being reinforces the 
prospec ts of peace, However, thes Say 
that this new approach is, first of all 
dictated by expedien y. It is too much 
to hope that the Kremlin’s long-term 
policy will undergo a fundamental 
change. 


the belief in a 


tactical change in Soviet 


This Yugoslav view 
temporary 
policy—is based primarily on two ai 


guments 


@ The intransigence of Stalin’s poli 
cies after the war forced Russia into 
a blind alley from which the new re 
gime, apprehensive of the mounting 
strength of the West, wishes to with 
draw 

@ Russia is beset by internal dif 


ficulties—much more so than is gen 
erally recognized by the West—which 
the new government is seeking to ease 
by an apparent disavowal of Stalin’s 


police ies at home 


Whatever the reasons for the shift, 
the danger seen here not only by 
Yugoslavs but by some shrewd West- 
Soviet 


{ussia might succeed 


ern observers. of tactics and 
is that 


in achieving her basic goals by the 


Strategy 
new and more subtle methods. 

Her principal aims remain. Among 
these basic goals two. still predomi 
nate. The first is to prevent the inte 
gration of the West German republic 
into the European defense system. 
The second is to bring about a split 
United States 
European allies. 

How the USSR might achieve the 
old goals through the new diplomatic 


between the and_ its 


gambits was explained to me by an 
experienced diplomat. 

“Suppose,” he said, “Malenkov of 
Korea in 


American recognition of Peking and 


fers peace in return for 
an end to support for Chiang Kai 
shek, and then, in Europe, joins an 
offer of 
withdrawal of all foreign troops with 
fulfillment of the 


tarization clause? 


a unified Germany and a 


Potsdam  demili 

“That would unquestionably find a 
lot of support in Europe, and what 
then? Are we 


maneuver? 


ready to meet such a 


Mr. Jurij Gustincic, a Soviet-edu 
cated Yugoslav publicist who left Rus 
sia in 1948 after ten years there, and 
for that reason is conceded to have 
considerable knowledge of Soviet af- 
fairs, made much the same point. 
“Initiative will soon be needed in 
Europe,” he wrote in Politika. “The 


Vla reh Y For Stalin's funeral Soviet leaders close ranks on Lenin's tomb—now Stalin's, also. Malenkov (behind 


microphones, right center) makes the 


“ 


ky ee. 


ama 
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leading oration, comes to the fore as the apparent heir to Stalin’s great power. 





West is faced with the question what 
to do if Moscow proposes an end to 
the division of Germany and the evac 
uation of all troops?” 

In Korea, the Yugoslavs see the 
new phase at Panmunjom as stemming 
less from a Russian desire to bring 
peace to the war wracked peninsula 
than from a Chinese bid to slip from 
Russian domination. 

Said the semi-official Review of In 
ternational Affairs: “The case of Ko- 
rea is not a result of Soviet good will 
nor a sign of relaxation of Soviet pol- 
icy but is above all a proof of the 
Chinese government's determination 
to get out of an expensive and _ short 
sighted adventure.” 

This theory of “China’s escape” is 
in line with Yugoslav arguments that 
America’s denial of recognition drove 
Mao Tse-tung willy-nilly into Stalin’s 
arms. The latter’s death, it is held, has 
spurred Mao to exert his own now 
paramount prestige in the world com 
munist leadership in order to regain 
his independence. 

These dilemmas of foreign poli 
tics on one hand, and the rifts ap 
pearing at varying levels in Soviet 
society under Stalin on the other, have, 
according to Belgrade, driven the 
new Kremlin leadership to “conces 
sions” along the whole line of foreign 
and domestic policy. 

Thus, the reversal of roles in the 
“Doctors’ Plot” is first of all a “settling 
of old accounts” between Malenkov 
Beria, 


chief of security during and after the 


and Lavrenti whose work as 
war came in for such strong implied 
criticism when the “plot? was un 
covered that this (according to Ivan 


Tito’s Mos 


cow's experts) was probably why he 


Karaivanoyv, another of 
was passed over as Stalin’s first suc 
CCSSOr, 

Beria was still powerful enough, 
however, to be indispensable in any 
period of uncertainty facing the re 
gime, and he supported Malenkov 
before the Soviet 
Karaivanov) in return for the dismissal 


Supreme (says 


of his own accusers, including Malen 


kov’s protégé, Semyon Ignatiev, on the 


new Party secretariat. 

At the same time, the Yugoslavs be 
lieve the doctors’ acquittal was a con 
sidered move to “appease” Soviet 
public opinion, particularly an intel 
lectual and technical elite whose ser- 
vices may be useful. 

But, however far the whole wide 


ranging process travels, Tito and his 


What is Moscow up to? 





men Say that confidence in Russia can 
only return if and when she accepts 
ind honors sober solutions of the basic 
causes of the Cold War. Among these 
of course, they list Moscow's pressure 
on themselves since 1948. If Malen 
kov called a halt to that it would be 
tantamount to admission that Russia’s 
whole satellite policy has been wrong 
There seems little immediate prospect 
that he will. 


Since March 5, the Cominform 


journal Moscow’s voice to Commu 


nists this side of the Iron Curtain 


has hurled the same abuse at Titoism 
us before. Which is one ol the reasons 
think 
circumstances Premier 
Malenkov to put the brake on Stalin's 


Cold War, are still far from convinced 


why the Yugoslavs, while they 


have foreed 


he means to bring it to a standstill. 
Enic Bournt 
Belgrade Correspondent 


Christian Science Monitor 


Rom: A new struggle: 
Beria outruns Malenkov 


R ssia, at least for the immediate 
4 future, will be governed by an 
unharmonious 


Lavrenti Beria, Nikolai Bulganin and 
Georgi Malenkov. And the triumvirs 


triumvirate * of rivals: 


are listed here in their order of im 
portance. 

This is the startling analysis of 
fered by a small group of experts in 
Stockholm, including those most fa 
miliar with the Kremlin and the men 
who now inhabit it. Out of the welte 


“1s 
\pril ©) Korean and Chinese ( 


of theory 


be heard in Sc andinavia, theirs is the 


rumor and fact which can 


most lucid and logical explanation ol 
what has actually been happening in 
the masked struggle for Soviet power 
since the death of Josef Stalin. 

They believe that Malenkov, desig 
nated by Stalin as his successor, has 
in the brief period since his sponsor s 
death slipped from a_ position of al 
hereditary 


most preeminence to an 


uneasy third place. Beria is now Num 


omimunists come hac k to conference 


tables at Panmunjom after accepting UN proposal to exchange sick prisoners. 
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pecause ol 


her One in the triumvirate 
his vast police powers: Bulganin up 
ported by the marshals of the armed 
torces, is second; while Malenkovy, de 
prived of the party leader hip, is far 
removed from the position of absolut 
authority Stalin envisaged and consid 
ered nec ssary for his successor 

The future of 


rectorate o1 


this communist di 


triumvirate is seen, by 
as a latter-day Soviet 


version of “¢ hicagos gangster kings 


these expr rts 


hating each other, but afraid to rub 
each other out.’ 


The 


portan Cc signaled by 


actual im 
Stalin’s death 


was the absolute collapse of the struc 


only event of 


ture of succession which the dic 
tator had built to provide for his 
Malenkov, the 


member of the top hierarchy who 


replacement by only 
measured up to Stalin’s conception of 
both Party and national leader 


When Stalin spoke to the Nin 
teenth Party Congress last October he 
had more than an inkling that Beria 
Molotoy and Bulganin were plotting 
Malenkov. As a after 


the Congress, he is thought to have 


against result, 


discussed with his troubled crown 
prince means by which the conspiring 
pretenders could be removed from 
contention. Undoubtedly recalling his 
own success in the thirties in using 
trials as purge weapons, he fashioned 
with Malenkov the machinery for the 


Although Tito 


has documented Stalin’s anti-Semitic 


Jewish doctors’ trial. 


tendencies in his account of meetings 


latter's villa, there is little to 
indicate that in this case anti-Semitism 
The 


trials of the Jewish communist bosses 


it the 


for its own sake was involved. 
in Czechoslovakia, and the arrest of 
Ana Pauker in 


on two practical considerations. They 


{umania, were based 


were regarded as potentially useful 
weapons in winning Communist sup 
port among the Arab bloc countries. 
And 


portant 


their second, even more im 


purpose was to consolidate 
the position of Malenkoy to the detri 
ment of claimants Beria and Bulganin. 

Stating their premise in the condi- 
tional, these experts feel sure that if 
Stalin had not died, the doctors’ trial 
would have gone on to its grim and 
false conclusion and Malenkoy would 
now be firmly entrenched in the driv 
ers seat as Stalin’s successor. This, 
they believe, would have happened, 
according to plan after the doctor 
defendants had pleaded guilty to the 
Zhdanov 


plotting the death of marshals and 


murder of and confessed 
generals, including Stalin. Immediate 
ly after the trial, the question would 
have been conveniently raised in pub- 
lic: Why were both Beria, chief of 
internal security, and Bulganin, head 
of military espionage, ignorant of the 
plot? From this public and publicized 
questioning would have neatly 
emerged the fact that the men re 
sponsible for uncovering the plot and 

alleged 
Minister of 


Ignatiev 


punishing the conspirators 
State Se 


deputy 


were former 


curity and his 


Rvumin, both appointees of a Malen 


April 16 At the UN, Russia’s Vishinsky (center) joins America’s 


Gross (left) in a yea-vote on Brazilian resolution to resume Korean truce talks 
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kov eagerly waiting to take credit for 
initiative and omniscience. Thus, had 
not Stalin's unexpected death oc 
curred, the timetable would have sut 
ficiently raised the prestige of Malen 
kov and the Party while lowering that 
of Beria’s secret police and Bulganin’s 
military following to permit a liquidat- 
ing action by the strengthened heir 


apparent 


Barring two possibilities, there is 
every indication that this “triumvirate 
of fear” will continue to hold power 
for the present. The first possibility 
presupposes that one of the triumvir- 
ate will attempt to carry out a coup 
d'état, thus upsetting the balance. A 
number of factors militate against this 
possibility, the chief objection being 
that none of the three, not even Beria, 
is at present strong enough to take 
such a risk. Moreover, each realizes 
that even a short, inconclusive internal 
struggle would throw the entire Soviet 
and international organization of com 
munism into chaos. The second possi 
bility would be the West’s adoption of 
a policy so aggressively dynamic that, 
fearing attack if they were torn by 
dissension, the Soviets would proclaim 
a military dictatorship. Since these 
experts believe that the Soviets can ill 
afford an all-out war, their efforts to 
counter the Western approach might 
permit a “dark horse” to unseat the 
present incumbents. 

The recent “Peace Offensive” has 
nothing to do Stalin’s 
death or the struggle for his throne. 


with either 
The plan for the “offensive” was drawn 
up at the October Party Congress with 
the aim of stopping German rearma 
ment at any price as well as causing a 
widening split among the Nato and 
The 
have been 
Stalin had 


lived, represented no deviation, except 


other non-communist countries. 


“offensive,” which would 


launched whether or not 


perhaps in presentation, from the tra 
ditional Stalinist approach to foreign 
policy. 

It should be that at 
various times in the past Stalin him 


remembered 


self, not to mention his predecessor 
Lenin, made much of a professed de 
sire to conduct “serious and business 
like discussions” with the West which 
would lead to universal peace. 

While the Soviet 
toward the world outside remains un 


Union’s attitude 


changed, many things have altered 
inside the Soviet empire since Stalin’s 
death. Besides a state of extreme ten- 
sion within the USSR, the fight for 





power has been marked by a sharp 
decline in Russian communist prestige 
in the satellites and the rest of the 
communist world. This situation can 
be blamed on Stalin’s retention of all 
authority in his own hands. At the 
Party Congress the satellite leaders 
were so positive of Malenkov’s even 
tual succession—since they knew Stalin 
willed it so—that they fell all over 
themselves to pledge their support and 
loyalty. Klement 
Gottwald and Antonin Zapotocky, the 
experts feel certain, jumped to carry 
out Malenkov’s orders for the trial of 
Rudolf Skansky, just as Rumanian 
Communists imprisoned Ana Pauker 


Czechoslovakia’s 


at his command. Today, uneasy satel- 
lite leaders are unsure who will issue 
the top orders tomorrow and_ their 
press reflects this nervous feeling of 
uncertainty. The show of independ- 
ence displayed by Mao to Vishinsky’s 
obvious discomfort and loss of prestige 
on the issue of Korean negotiations is 
also seen here as a sign of present in- 
ternal weakening in the once seem- 
ingly solid Moscow-satellite front. 
One analogy puts the control of the 
Soviet Union into the power of three 
huge tanks labeled The Party, The 
Army and The Secret Police. Stalin’s 
unwritten testament provided that 
Malenkov should drive and control all 
three. But unexpected death and un- 
bridled ambition the will. 
Freed of orders from above, Beria and 
Bulganin drive their heavily armored 
vehicles today. Malenkov’s driver’s li 
cense for the Party’s tank was sum- 
marily revoked, probably after Beria 
gained an insight into the real pur- 
pose of the doctors’ trial in the eleven 
days after Stalin’s death. Khruschev, 
who took over the Party’s tank, could 


rewrote 


considerably improve Malenkov’s po 
sition by following his directions. But 
it is unlikely he will start any inde 
pendent steering, Hanked as he is by 
Beria and Bulganin. 

Thus far no one in Northern Europe 
has come up with as complete and 
logical a set of answers to this Soviet 
guessing game. But more and wilder 
theories will continue to be born in 
Stockholm as long as there is a pipe 
to be smoked or a newspaper to be 
read. For the Swedes have a saving: 
“Nobody knows where the rabbit is 
going, said the old woman as she set 
her trap in the chimney.” 

ALLAN DreyFuss 
Chief Representative 
Radio Free Europe 
in Scandinavia 
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mo A new need: 
Better life for Russians 


ry Nue newest mystery to come out 
1. mysterious Moscow has fas 
cinated Britons of high and low es 
tate more than any other international 
development since the outbreak of 
war in Korea. There are dozens of in 
terpretations of what has really hap 
pened in the Kremlin since the death 
of Josef Stalin, but they have been 
synthesized by the experts of Britain’s 
Foreign Office into an explanation 
which has fairly wide acceptance. 
The Soviet 
analysts of the Foreign Office, have 


new leaders, say the 
felt the time has come to give the Rus 
sian masses some hope of better con 
ditions of life. Malenkov, since he is in 
effect the chairman of a government 
by-committee and not, like Stalin, an 
all-powerful Red Tsar, is believed to 
feel that he cannot succeed in keeping 
the noses of the Russian people eter- 
nally to the grindstone at home in 
pursuance of aggressive goals abroad. 


He and his associates, therefore 


as their principal task a 
both of the 


regime and of the Soviet empire itself, 


have set 
policy of consolidation 
Thus the twin decisions to lessen ex 
ternal tension and to ease the harsh 
ness of life at home. 

Most interesting, the analysts here 
it likely that Malenkov and 


the younger group of Soviet leaders 


consider 


must have had these ideas even before 
they came to power, but were unable 
to implement them so long as Stalin 
whose mental arteries had hardened 
in his old age—headed the hierarchy, 
Within the general framework of 
this accepted explanation, a number 
of events remain in dispute; the most 
conspicuous of these is the fantastic 
affair of the Russian doctors, Our dip 
that 
necessarily in the 


lomatic observers admit in this 


instance we are 
realm of pure conjecture, but the ex 
planation ventured by a group of 
analysts in Whitehall is provocative 


and worthy of note. 


° = 
April | / Russian officers arrive at US headquarters in Berlin for 


discussions of a new air corridor to avoid “incidents” over Soviet Germany 
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The “plot’ probably began, they 
Say, as a move by Stalin against Beria 
Malenkov supported Stalin’s move 
but without 
Then, suddenly, Stalin and 
Malenkov spot. He in 


herited the premiership but lacking 


any great enthusiasm 
died 


was on the 


his predecessor's immense power, he 
had to secure the cooperation of the 
Stalin had 
sO recently moved, This he did by 
making Beria the No 
Soviet hierarchy. 

And, naturally 


in the first place as a move against 


very man against whom 


2 figure in the 
the doctors arrested 


Beria had to be released on the initia 
tive of Malenkoy and other s« apegoats 
found for the “false arrests.” 

In view of this uneasy situation, can 
it be said that there is a Malenkoy 
Beria duel? British rathes 
think not; their opinion is that the 


force of circumstances compels the 


experts 


two to work pre ently in close consort 
This does not, obviously preclude a 
struggle for supreme power later on 
but for the time being they 
mates. Malenkov 
on a team basis with all the members 
of this “government — of 
rivals.” This, it is thought 
had to relinquish the Party secretan 
ship to Nikita Khruschev 

To this 
pretation various experts on Russia 


are team 
indeed, must work 

potential 
is why he 


general pattern of inter 
bring dissents on detail or refinement: 
of analysis 

But there is agreement that no basic 
changes in the political and economi 


structure of the Soviet Union and its 


satellites are in sight. Perhaps a little 
easing of political and economic rigors 
vithin the USSR. Perhaps a little less 
ruthlessness in Russia’s exploitation of 
the satellites. But the grip of the 
regime will remain on Russia and the 
grip of Russia will remain on the satel 


lites 


What does this mean to the outside 
world? 

Sir Winston Churchill, who has a 
certain talent for that sort of thing 
coined an apt phrase to answer the 
question. “A new breeze,” he said, “is 
blowing upon the tormented world.” 
At the Sir Win 
{ other 
and 


same time, however 


in, in common with most 


statesmen, senior civil servants 
imateur experts in Britain, cautioned 
that it was not vet possible to tell 
whether this new breeze was fair wind 
or foul 

Ailing Foreign Secretary 


Eden has 


than his chief. He has, in a somewhat 


Anthony 


heen even more cautious 
noncommittal fashion, noted the pos 
sibility that “some lessening of tension 
between East and West may become 
possible” and given the usual assur 
inces that the British Government will 
halfway any attempt 


meet genuine 


to reach a settlement.” However, he 
has also warned rather sharply that 
not make the mistake of 
thinking that we can relax our efforts 
to build an effective defense.” 

Nor has this attitude been a parti 
Eden’s predecessor as For 
socialist leader Herbert 


« 
we must 


san one 


eign Secretary 


April 19 Wounded Communist prisoners board US buses for trans 


port to Panmunjom, and first actual exchange of prisoners in Korean war 
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Morrison, has told Britons to “stop try 
ing to guess” the answer to the Mos 
cow conundrum. He advocates adopt 
ing a wait-and-see attitude until the 
Kremlin—and not through Pravda but 
through regular diplomatic channels 
makes a definite offer. 

William Clark, 
most acute political 


one of England’s 
commentators 
writing in the Observer, has drawn 
attention to the danger that the new 
Soviet policy is aimed directly at split 
ting the West. Clark and those like 
him stress the possibility that Russia’s 
new rulers may hope to achieve, by 
waving the olive branch, what Stalin 
failed to achieve by waving an ideo- 
logical bludgeon—that is to say, dis 
unity among the Western powers and 
from their 


a consequent relaxation 


posture of defense. 

The views of official Britain have 
been formulated in a “Paper,” based 
on recommendations submitted by the 
experts at the Foreign Office. It can 
be revealed that this “Paper,” circu- 
lated to the thirteen other NATO coun 
tries, played a considerable part in 
the decision of the Nato Council 
which met in Paris in April to go 
ahead fully with its defense plans for 
Western Europe. 

Briefly summarized, the views of 
Whitehall are: 

There has certainly been a great 
change in the Kremlin’s external pol 
icy, but it is a change of mind rather 
than of heart, a change in tactics, tone 
and method rather than in eventual 
ultimate aim and long-range political 
strategy. 

In particular, it should be noted 
that if the Soviets seem desirous of 
substituting “cold peace” for Cold 
War it is only because the Cold War 

and particularly the adventure in 
Korea—has unified and strengthened 
the West against them. 

To conclude, we may borrow again 
the words of Her Majesty’s First Min 
ister, who can certainly qualify as 
one of the most genuinely expert of 
the experts. Sir Winston has now in 
dicated his nation’s sincere interest in 
with the 


Russia. He has also 


“businesslike discussions” 


new leaders of 
however, warned his people and th 
free world in his somberest tones that 
“the inscrutable” and_ that 


nothing Moscow has thus far 


future is 

done 
changes this fact. 

C. F. MELVILLE 

Diplomatic Correspondent 

The Evening News 


London 
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Mie! An old trick: 
Divide and conquer 


ryNHE most significant thing about 
i] the “new” policy of Soviet Pre 
mier Georgi Malenkov and his asso- 
ciates is that it is not new: basically 
it is a policy which Josef Stalin laid 
down a few months before his death. 

This, at least, is the contention of 
a number of thoughtful students of 
Russia at United Nations Headquar 
ters who have sought to go beneath 
superficial symptoms of change in 
Moscow to root causes. The explosion 
of Soviet “peace” activity in recent 
weeks is simply a delayed-action po 
litical ' 
The fuse was ignited by Malenkov’s 


bomb, these analysts argue. 
late master in the economic analysis 
which was his last testament. 

In that economic survey, which was 
the gospel from which all the texts for 
the Nineteenth Congress of the Bol 
shevik party were drawn when it met 
fall, Stalin set 


goals for the foreign policy of the 


in Moscow. last two 
Soviet Union. The first was to split 
the democratic alliance; the second, 
closely related, was to isolate the 
United States. 

Communist policy, said Stalin, was 
to be based on the “historic fact” that 
the economic conflicts and social con 
within what is now the 
Western 


tradictions 


loose coalition would “in 


evitably” lead to war among them. 
Russia could remain on the sidelines 
of such a conflict until the capitalist 
powers destroyed each other. 

Having set this policy, it is argued 
here, Stalin then proceeded to out 
line the “new” tacties by which it 
might be achieved—the tactics which 
his ideological heirs are now carry 
ing out. In fact, it represents the kind 
of short-term-reversal-to-achieve-long 
term-aim which the world saw, first, 
early in the Bolshevik era when the 
New Economic Policy was proclaimed 
and Lenin sought to soften the outer 
world’s antagonism, and then, again 
in the “Popular Front” era when Stalin 
pursued the same purposes. 

No less distinguished a commenta 
tor than Walter Lippmann wrote not 
long ago that it was “one of the great 
Stalin’s last why 


mysteries of years 


Rene. provoked the West into more 


rearmament and more solidarity than 


it would otherwise have achieved.’ 
This comment, in the view of experts 
that—if 


look at the world through the eyes of 


here, overlooks the fact you 


Communist theoreticians—it was only 
logical after World War II to provoke 
the Western 


armament program which, while tem 


world into a huge re 


porarily cementing the solidarity of 


the “bourgeois” nations, must “in 


evitably” undermine their economi 
health and therefore their mutual po 
litical Then effect 


be compounded and intensified by a 


trust. this could 
Soviet shift from the aggressive to the 
seemingly conciliatory: the goal would 
be to induce the free world, which 
had built up armies and the vast in 
dustrial plant to supply them, to re 
duce the armies suddenly and close 
the plants, with consequent unemploy 
ment, economic crisis depression. 
In other words, induced hyperten 
sion was to be followed by induced 
Haccidity. This kind of spasmodic po 


litical shock 


been a favorite of 


treatment has always 
Stalin’s and 


it is being used by his successors 


now 


It is believed by the experts here 
that the had 


reached the point of diminishing re 


Russians felt they 
turns in’ forcing global tension. The 
change in Soviet tactics was not based 
on Russia’s fear that the war in Korea 
was to be extended but on Russia’s 
that the 
ministration would not extend the wat 
in Korea at the cost of splitting thre 
Western alliance. Therefore the time 


had come to change the treatment 


realization Eisenhower ad 


The important thing to note in all 
is that the diag 
first 
Josef Stalin and that it is his prog 


this, it is said here 


nostician was, in the instance 
al guide for thy 
men. This, it i 


is the real “Doc 


NOSIS which serves as 
new Soviet medicine 
observed ironically 


tors’ Plot” in Russia—and it is vital to 
that it is 


West 


realize directed squarel 
against the 
Leo LANIA 


Roving Editor, UNW 


Vilav — J Malenkiv (left) fades into background in Moscow dispatches, suggesting he has to share—or stinggle for 
Stalin’s power with police boss Lavrenti Beria, Party boss Nikita Khruschev, Foreign Minister Vyascheslav Molotot 
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A five-year-old state stands at the crossroads of Asia’s troubles 


Since British rule ended in 1948, the Union of Burma’s 
main policy has been to pull itself together. Geography 
divides Burma into a central river valley and a surround 
ing jumble of mountains. Race divides Burma on_ the 
same lines: the Burmese majority lives in the valley; 
the hills are strongholds of traditionally lawless tribes 
Shans, Kachins, Chins—and the Karens, largely Christian, 
Burmese. 


1948, two 


which further divides them from the Buddhist 
Politics, in turn, divides the Burmese: since 
kinds of Communists and a left-wing war-resistance group 
(PVO) have taken up arms against the Socialist govern- 
ment. Neutralist Burma finds itself in 1953 the focus of 
international conflict as well. Thousands of refugee Chinese 
Nationalist soldiers, who crossed the border in 1950, are 
marauding in the wild Shan country (see map). Well 
armed (by airlift from Formosa, Burma charged at the 
UN), some Nationalists have joined Karen rebels to the 
south, The swift Viet Minh advance in adjoining Laos 
brings Communists closer to their Nationalist enemies, 
and Communist friends, in Burma’s northeastern no-man’s 
land. The new “Laos People’s Liberation Front” and the 
“autonomous Thai region” proclaimed by Red China with 
in its own borders may give the Communists a strong new 


leverage on other Thai peopl S inside amorphous Burma 
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a 
Burma Road, wartime lifeline to China, wriggles over the 
rough mountains and jungles which isolate northern Burma 





Bride (left) wears her hair 
in the diamond-studded 
cylindrical crown of the 
Burmese married toman 


Tatooed youth § (rig/it) 
from the north has the 
more casual hair-do of his 
primitive mountain tribe. 
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Recumbent Buddha overlooks the capital, Rangoon. Simi 


lar colossal statues keep a timeless eye on much of Burma 
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Gilded pagodas of carved wood have been built by hundreds of the faithful Sword-dancer of the warlike 
in the grounds around the Shwe Dagon, chief Buddhist shrine in Rangoon Shans has tatooed thighs 
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Embattled “Capitol” of Burma, the British-built Secretariat buildings, were 
surrounded by nine-foot barbed-wire barriers when the government was 


virtually besieged by Karen and communist rebels in the outskirts of Rangoon Little girl of the Burmese riverfront 


“Whackin’ white cheroot” immortalized 
hy Rudyard Kipling’s ballad remains a favor 
ite smoke of Burmese ladies in Mandalay 


Pegu Club, whicre Kipling wrote “On the road to Mandalay,” was formerly Village on stilts, with the ever 
reserved for whites. Burmese still avoid it, except for monk who has begged food. present cluster of Buddhist shrines, 
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American adviser (left) plans a new pottery with 
UN small-industry expert (right). Burma has nou 
ended US aid and technical assistance program 


Six-star flag of Burma floats over a leftist rally 


overlooks the quiet shores of Lake Inle, just west of the Junior Buddhist bears a parasol for 
battlegrounds of the Chinese Nationalist army-in-exile a saffron-robed priest’ in’ Mandalay. 
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The Sorrows of Baudouin 


Bewitched by his glamorous stepmother, bothered by his past, and bewildered by his subjects, 


Belgium’s tragic young king has lost the hearts of his people—and may yet lose his throne 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 
European Editor of UN Worn 

BRUSSELS 
A KING who loves his father more than his crown 
f \ father who admires his wite more than his 
people. A people who detests “that woman.” The 
woman herself, who fascinates her entourage, includ 
who likes 


ing the young monarch. A grandmother 


radical causes, and an uncle who loathes the whole 
brood. 

Belgium's royal figures are the stuff out of which 
Shakespeare used to weave his tragedies. Their story 
would have aroused the professional interest of Sig 


And it is 


hidden 


a drama full of obscure in 
latent the 


mund Freud. 


trigues, motives madness: it is 


A king ofhearts .. . 


Leopold and Astrid became King and 
Qucen im 1934. She was killed in 1935. 
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most Hamlet-like of tales to revolve around a modern 
throne. 

In the principal role we have King Baudouin I, a 
shy, lanky young man of 22 who wears thick-lensed 
glasses, seldom smiles in public, and would have liked 
to be an engineer. He has little interest in politics 
and human relations. The archetype of an introvert, 
he is touchy, sensitive, excessively proud of his family 
He wishes the world would leave him alone with his 
studies, sports cars, and technical magazines from the 
US. But his subjects jealously watch his every move 
and rarely see eye to eye with him. 

When Baudouin ordered a Ferrari racing car from 
Italy with a special $2,500 top, the press called him 
“extravagant.” When he went into mourning after 
the death of his stepmother’s father, he was told that 
his grief was unwarranted. He was widely criticized 
for failing to attend the funeral of King George VI. 
And no one quite understood why he chose to be ab- 
sent from Brussels on the very day John Foster Dulles 
visited the capital during his recent tour. 

In the light of this evidence the young monarch has 
been accused of being “arrogant” and “stuffy.” His 
intimates disagree: according to them, he is allergic 
to all state functions and positively hates to wear the 
uniform of a Belgian Army general to which he feels 
in no way entitled. He has so little use for pomp and 
circumstance, they point out, that he didn’t even 
bother to move from the unpretentious student's flat 
he shares with his brother Albert on the second floor 
of Laeken Palace, to the royal apartments on the first 
floor after he became king. And nothing is said to 
have amused him more than the practical joke of 
some Louvain University freshmen who solemnly in- 
spected a girls’ college, posing as His Majesty and 
retinue. 

Unquestionably the democratic education Baudouin 
1945 to 
1949 made a lasting impact on him. His concern for 


received at Geneva’s Calvin College from 


the poor is genuine; nearly all the measures he has 
initiated since he came to power have been in the 
field of social reform. So it was all the more of a 
shock when his people raised such a rumpus over 
his going to the Riviera last February at the very 
moment when the floods invaded the Belgian coast. 
He particularly resented the fact that the papers 
printed a picture taken at Cap d’Antibes—in which 





he was smiling at his stepmother, clad in a fetching 


beach dress—right next to one that showed Queen 
Juliana of Holland touring devastated areas, “That's 
not my real self,” he exclaimed. “It’s cheap, misleading 
demagoguery.” 

Still, he had been there 
the flooded districts he unaccountably 


and after a brief visit to 
back to 


the Riviera a second time, waving a medical certifi- 


flew 


cate like a schoolboy who wants to skip classes for a 
few days. He had the flu all right, but he was not so 
sick that he 
patriots also had the flu with no chance of curing it on 


couldn't travel; thousands of his com- 
the Cote dAzur. These contradictions in Baudouin’s 
attitude are causing the Belgians deep concern. Theit 
king's knack for doing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time is wearing their patience thin. 

Manifestly this situation cannot go on much longer; 
sooner or later it will lead to a constitutional crisis 
unless the causes of the trouble are squarely faced 
and the responsibility put where it belongs. What is 
the matter with the King of the Belgians? Why is 
he so often out of step with so many of his country 
men? And what can he and his family do to save their 


120-vear-old dynasty? 


siasv of all, it must be remembered that Baudouin’s 
l brief life has been marked by tragedy. When he 
was three vears old his grandfather, King Albert I, fell 
to his death during a mountain-climbing excursion in 
the Ardennes. Eighteen months later, in August, 1935, 
his mother, Queen Astrid, was instantly killed when 
his father drove their automobile into a tree near 
Kuessnacht, Switzerland. In May, 1940, the boy and 
his brother, fleeing to the south of France with their 
tutor, Viscount Gatien du Parc, were repeatedly strafed 
by the Luftwaffe. The French Government lodged 
them in the old fortress of Montalon, but after King 
Leopold's surrender the townspeople became so hostile 
that they moved on to San Sebastian. Two months 
later Leopold dispatched a German colonel to fetch 
his sons at the Spanish border. 

After the Allied invasion in June, 1944, Himmler 
decided to deport the entire royal family to Germany. 
Although Baudouin was suffering from an ear malady 
at the time, he was shipped with the others to Burg 
Neuhirschstein on the Elbe. There the SS kept them 
under heavy guard and in considerable privation un- 
til March 7, 1945, when they were suddenly ordered 
on the road again. On reaching Munich late at night, 
their little expedition was caught in a_ particularly 
heavy air attack and had to take shelter under a rail 
way bridge. But since the bridge was itself a target 
the bombs fell very close. That proved too much for 
15-year-old Baudouin. He went into a fit of hysterical 
crying and when his father roared at him and called 
he fell suddenly He did not 


several months the 


him a coward silent 
utter not even after 


US Army liberated the family in Strobl, Austria. 


at word for 


. 8 
Such eXperlences would leave a scar Ob ally boy its 


impressionable as Baudouin. But to make matters 


Belgium's Baudouin 1 loves his father 
and stepmother more than his royal job. 


worse, he was intimately involved from his early child 


hood—first as a witness, later as an actor—in_ his 
father’s personal and political tragedy 

A truly extraordinary man, that father. His Coburg 
ancestors had endowed him with the same iron will, 


technical competence and spirit of adventure that 


. . » follows suit 


Lonely Leopold met lovely commoner 
Liliane Beals and married her in 1941 
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Red Queen... 


Llizabeth, widow of King 
Albert 


grandmother, 


and Baudouin’s 
has 
bestowed her royal pa 


tronage on Communists 


had inspired his great-uncle, Leopold I, to give Bel 
vium the main source of its present wealth: the Congo. 
And his mother, Queen Elizabeth, who came from the 
highly cultivated home of the Bavarian prince and 
Carl Theodor Wittelsbach 


bued him with love of the arts, music and philosophy. 


eve-doctor von had im 
Nothing should have prevented Leopold from being 
a great king, but he had one fatal flaw: he was incu 
ably wrongheaded and rebellious. 


Albert 


whose recently published diaries reveal that he by 


Did that trait come to him from his father 


no means nurtured the friendly feeling toward his 
World Wai 


credited? Was it a feature acquired from his mother 


allies with which he had always been 


whose actions had often been highly eccentric? When 
Hitler forced 
bade him to her castle to play the violin for her on long 


Albert Einstein to leave Germany. she 


evenings—a praiseworthy gesture. But later she began 
to espouse communist views and two years ago she 
even put her name to the notorious Stockholm Peace 
Appeal. Is there perhaps—as some have intimated—a 
and her son's 


touch of Wittelsbach madness in het 


mental makeup? 


OWFVER that may be, when Leopold had to meet 
| | the great challenges of his life, he faced them 
with a strangely warped mind. Despite his denials, his 
tory is likely to agree with Sir Winston Churchill in 
recording his lack of faith in the Western cause; his ill 
concealed contempt for French democracy; his deep 
rooted hostility to everything British: his admiration 
for German “efficiency” and his inner conviction that 
the future belonged to Hitler's mechanized men 

But to err is human, and Leopold was surrounded 
by bad advisers. So his people do not blame him for 


his poot judgment, nor do they reproach him. as he 
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always tries to imply, because he stayed with them 
after his surrender on May 28, 1940. The decision to 
stay was morally defensible and in a certain sense 
it allowed him to ease the lot of his country- 


thei 


realistic; 
men and, ironically enough, laid the basis for 
post-war 

What the Belgians blame their ex-king for is that 
he surrendered period. Neither the King of Norway 
nor the Queen of Holland, they say any 
for a them the 


from finished, but for Leopold it was. His subsequent 


prosperity 


SAW need 


formal surrender. For war was far 
conduct showed that he bore no resentment against 
the Germans, to say the least, and some of his actions 
were no longer mere matters of opinion but reflected 
on his character as well. 

Leopold accepted the privilege of being held “pris- 
oner” in his own palace He visited Hitler in Berchtes- 


1940 


gaden in November and, it must be admitted 


was appalled by the vulgarity of the man whom he 


the first time). Later on, he permitted his 


young daughter Josephine-Charlotte to spend her holi 


met for 


days with German relatives in Bavaria as well as in 
Florence and Naples. And he himself made a secret 
trip to Vienna in the summer of 1941 to have an 
and then took a short vacation 
while 60,- 


000 Belgian soldiers were wasting away in German 


operation on his jaw 


in Austria. Thus, in the midst of the wat 


POW camps, the royal “prisoner” and his family trav- 
eled as tourists throughout the Axis world without the 


slightest compunction 


uA scandalized the people more than anything 
W else—and finally cost the king his throne—was 
Cardinal Van Roey’s announcement that he had mai 
ried the sovereign to Miss Maria Liliane Baels on Sep 
tember 11 
the late Queen Astrid and believed Leopold would 
Life under the Ger 


man Occupation was hard and dull, and they felt that 


1941. The Belgians revered the memory of 
mourn her for the rest of his days 
the king had no more right to the jovs of love than thei 


Above all, the Walloons 


Flemish girl—and a 


captive sons. resented his 


choosing a commoner into the 
bargain. 

And vet this was one of the most human steps King 
Leopold evel took. His life had been nothing but One 
long agony since Astrid’s death. He was a very lonely 
man in the prime of his life, and his children needed 
a mother. So when Miss Baels came to see him one 
morning, he was struck as by a revelation. Her mere 
presence seemed to brighten the room and_ bring 
some warmth and happiness back into the glacial pal 
ace. How could he have resisted? Hadn't God wanted 
it that wav? And what did his stodgy Belgian burghers 
know about the dix mie passion anvhow * 
de Rethy 


wife, was indeed captivating, wise beyond her vears 


Princess Liliane as Leopold named his 
and breathtakingly beautiful. There are still men in 
Western Europe—many of them refugees from Tron 


Curtain countries—who knew her well in the days 





Pheyv remember her as a house 


Poland 


Czechoslovakia. They remember her on skis in St. 


World Wau II. 


cuest on the 


before 
big estates of Hungary and 
Moritz and dancing with Italian noblemen in Suy 
retta: House. She was known as a champion on the 


And 


Saw a gorgeous creature galloping her horse along the 


ferns 


courts of Cannes when holiday-makers 
Belgian seacoast, even those who had never imet her 
knew who she was: “The little Baels!” 

The little Baels was born in London on Novembei 
28, 1917. Her father Henri 


citizens of Ostende, though his own grandmother still 


was one of the richest 
sat in front of the railway station selling the fish her 
husband brought home every night aboard his little 
Within that cutter had 

a whole huge fleet of trawlers. And M. 


Baels had become a public figure who, in World War 


cutter. two generations 


spawned 


I, had escaped to England with his family and had 


been charged by his government with the recon 


struction of the nation’s merchant marine. 

\fter the war the uncommonly handsome skipper 
quickly rose to leadership of the Flamengos, the 
for equal cultural and 
Albert named him Min 
Minister ot 


Avriculture. Two years later he was appointed Gov 


Flemish nationalists fighting 
political rights. In 1931 King 
ister of Interior and, shortly afterward, 
ernor of West Flanders. 

Liliane, the youngest of five children spent these 
vears with friends in England. By the time she re 
turned, her father had built a family mansion in the 


fashionable seaside resort of Zoute. One of their neigh 
and white knights 
mounted gvendarmes 


Swinging their sabres 


bors was King Leopold, so it was only natural that 
the 20-year-old) Miss Baels frequently saw the royal 
1937. 


A vear later she was introduced to Leopold at the 


children on the beach during the summer ot 


races at Ostend; she also plaved golf with him several 


times. 
194] 


much grimmer occasion, that the monarch and the girl 


But it was not until the spring ol id on a 


came into closer contact. During the fall of Belgium 
\f. Baels had left Bruges for France to get his sick 
wife out of dangers path and had been unable to 
He had then 


been fired from his governor's post by royal decree for 


make his way back through the lines 


‘dereliction of duty.” Now he and Liliane had re 
turned to Brussels to fight for his rehabilitation 
the king; he re 


membered her well and promised to review the Case 


The young woman went to see 


He could not legally annul his decree without his 
ministers’ countersignature, and his ministers had fled 
to Britain. So he did the next best thing: he had Baels 
dossier removed from the police files and Pave orders 
to keep it in the royal archives “until Our preroga 
tives are restored.” The prerogatives, of course, were 
never restored: Leopold took the dossier with him 
Baels affai 
that was to turn many more Belgians against him. 
When they Brussels, M 
daughter a small apartinent im the Rue du 
Palace 


more and more frequently. She enchanted the entire 


to Switzerland and thereby created the 


arrived in Baels and his 


rented 


Commerce, and Liliane was invited to the 


family by her cheerfulness in adversity and. when 


charged anti-Leopold demonstrators in the Socialist stronghold of Liége 
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Leopold informed his sons that he was going to marry 
their old 


ignificantly We 


vou did! 


answered 


bye fore 


seaside acquaintance sJandouin 


learned to Jove her long 


bearavle for Leopold clurine 


lates 


Liliane made lite 
the hard months of German deportation and 
on, in his melancholy exile on the Lake of Geneva. 
The children called her Maman and would come to 
her with all their problems. Baudouin, in particular 
looked up to her with boundless admiration. What- 
ever light pierced the darkness of his adolescent years 
thus came from the same source from which his father 
drew so much of his strength and happiness. 

This royal love affair might in time have come to 
be accepted by the people had it been divorced from 
important political considerations. When the Belgians 
sent emissaries to Austria to bring Leopold back afte: 
the war—for they were ready to forgive and forget 


he refused to return unless all acts of the London 


Government-in-Exile were abrogated or reviewed. 
most notably the agreement with the Allies on the 
exploitation of the Congo uranium mines. This de 
mand showed that he was still the same self-willed 
man; it could not be accept d. So his brother Charles 
than 
most people retained the Regency to which he had 
1944 


But as Leopold didnt give up his claim to the 


who knew him better—and disliked him more 


been elected on September 21 


throne, he, his wife and her family were subjected to 
relentless attacks by the opposition. Once it was her 
father’s behavior during the Occupation that was put 
under close scrutiny. Then, one of her brothers, who 
had spent the war years in Portugal, was arrested on 
his return and sentenced to three years in prison as a 
deserter, Another time, the princess herself was de 
rounced for her “bad influence” on the king and his 
sons, and it was rumored that she hoped to see her 
own son Alexander mount the throne one day. And 
last but not least, Leopold himself was repeatedly 


taken to task for his errors of judgment and conduct. 


i re eyes of neutral observers, not all these accusa- 


tions were justified. The complaints about Liliane 
seem to have been inspired by motives similar to those 
which impelled the medieval witch-hunters. It cer- 
tainly was not her fault that she was more beautiful 
and elegant than most Belgian housewives and exer- 
cised a powerful attraction for people. And the gos- 
sip about her ambitions was groundless, since she 
had solemnly renounced royal privileges for herself 
and her descendants on her wedding day. It was true 
that her legal status had never been fixed by Parlia 
ment; according to her associates, she would have 
been the first to welcome such an action. 

But some of the other charges—particularly those 
against Leopold himself—were a good deal more se 
rious, and it was unfortunate for Belgium that Bau- 
douin had no opportunity to form an independent 
opinion on them. All he ever heard was his father’s 
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Exit, together... 


With Liliane, Leopold 
finally left his embattled 
throne in August, 1950 
abdicating in favor of 
the unwilling Baudouin 


own version of events and, as an obedient son, he 
accepted it as gospel truth. 

For a time it looked as if Leopold’s version would 
prevail. On March 12, 1950, a majority of 57.7 per 
cent of the Belgian electorate voted for his return in 
a national referendum. Yet when Leopold came back 
in June a general strike was ordered and bloody riots 
broke out all over the country. So he finally agreed to 
Prince 


transfer his constitutional Crown 


Baudouin on August 11, 1950, and formally abdicated 


powers to 


a yeal later. 

After all that had happened, Baudouin was ill pre- 
pared to serve as his father’s successor. It was he who 
insisted that his dynamic parents stay with him in 
Laeken Palace. Living in their shadow for so long 
had given him an inferiority complex, and he simply 
couldn't envisage life without them. When they went 
on a seven-month tour of South America last year, 
their absence made him deeply unhappy. And in Brus- 
sels they tell the story, possibly apocryphal, of how 
King Baudouin came home late after a long day at 

(continued on page 63 
while the crowd cheers 


Anti-Leopoldists applaud king's decision to abdicate 





Isaac Ben-Zvi, the second President of Israel, is an obscure figure outside his 


country. Yet, to the Israelis, this austere scholar, whose life story parallels 


the story of the Jews’ struggle for statehood, is regarded as 


The Image of Israel 


HEN Isaac Ben-Zvi was elected the second Presi- 
W oent of the state of Israel last December, suc- 
ceeding the late Chaim Weizmann, the government set 
aside a solid, comfortable mansion in Jerusalem as the 
presidential residence. Ben-Zvi duly expressed his grat- 
itude at his countrymen’s thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity—and then duly turned the mansion down. He 
would use the establishment for state occasions if it 
were deemed necessary, he said, but to live in, he and 
his wife Rachel would prefer a small prefabricated 
house. 

Had almost any other Israeli made such a gesture, it 
would have been considered calculated theatrics or a 
deliberate rebuke to the pretensions of his contem- 
poraries. But those who knew this retiring man, with 
his reputation for uncompromising probity, regarded it 
as neither. They accepted the new President's decision 
as matter-of-factly as he made it. Ben-Zvi had always 
lived in deliberate austerity in the land he helped to 
found; it was not surprising that he should choose to 
continue doing so. 

What is more surprising, perhaps, is that Ben-Zvi 
should have been elected the first citizen of his coun- 
try as successor to the spectacularly brilliant Weiz- 
mann. For it was not only in modesty of taste and 
reticence of manner that he differed from Israel's first 
President (Weizmann, a wealthy man, built himself a 
palace at Rehovoth as his presidential seat). The whole 
pattern of his life and personality was the opposite of 
his predecessor's. Weizmann was internationally re- 
nowned, urbane and cosmopolitan. Except among 
scholars, who knew him as perhaps the foremost living 
authority on the Jews of the Middle Kast, Ben-Zvi 
had hardly been heard of by the outside world; he was 
seemingly a humorless, unobtrusive and almost un 
worldly recluse. 

In fact, there were those who objected to his nomi 


By M. Z. FRANK 


In Turkish fezzes, Ben Zvi (left, rear) and Ben-Gurion 
right rear) are shown as they appe ared in 1908 when 
they attended the Sultan's university in Constantinopl 
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nation for the presidency because of his obscurity 
It had generally been expected that Joseph Sprinzak 
the popular Speaker of the Knesset (Israel's Parlia 
ment) and Acting President during Weizmann’s ill 
ness, would get the post. When Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion suggested Ben-Zvi's candidacy, it was a 
surprise not only to the members of his ruling Mapai 
party but to the country as a whole. Ben-Gurion’s op 
ponents charged that he was seeking to place in office 
a weak President who would not challenge the power 
of the Prime Minister. In a new state which had no 
written constitution, the personalities of the first presi- 
dents and prime ministers were certain to set far-reach- 
ing precedents, it was argued. But Ben-Gurion’s will 
prevailed: Sprinzak withdrew his candidacy and spare, 
99-year-old Ben-Zvi became Israel's chief of state. 


\ THATEVER Ben-Gurion’s ulterior motives may have 


been, even his enemies concede that in urging the 
election of Ben-Zvi he was also acting out of a deep 
and genuine affection for the slightly older man who 
had, forty years and more before, been his mentor and 
his closest friend. And there can be no doubt, either 
that Ben-Gurion regarded the quict scholar and pal 
the 


struggle for statehood and felt that Israel, 


Israel's long 
atter 


difficult years of independence, badly needed a sym 


liamentarian as living symbol of 


five 


bolic link between past and present 

In addition, there were a number of very practical 
political reasons for the nomination of Ben-Zvi. None 
of the other prominent figures in the Mapai—the mod 
erate Socialist party, organized like Britain's Laborites 

was so acceptable to adherents of the other Israeli 
parties. Ben-Zvi was known as a man whose only 
intolerance was of intolerance; he had avoided the 
partisan bitterness that has been the blight of Israel 
and the Zionist movement from the beginning. And 
unlike the other leaders of Mapai, Ben-Zvi regularly 
attends Saturday synagogue services and is a devout 
Talmudic scholar. These gestures—which, incidentally, 
he has made more from respect for tradition than from 
any deep religious conviction—have gained him the 
support of the orthodox Jews. Finally, as a student of 
Arab lore and of the history of non-European Jewish 
communities, he was singularly acceptable to both the 
Arab populace of Israel and the Oriental Jews. 

The new President fulfills roughly the same fune- 
tion as does the President of France: he is the Head 
of State and the symbol of republican authority, but 
the responsibility for formulating the programs and 
policies of government belongs to the Premier. Ben- 
Zvi was elected for a five-vear term although Weiz- 
mann held office only on the year-to-year approval of 
the Knesset. 

The two leading parties in the Knesset are Ben 
Zvis and Ben-Gurion’s Mapai and the middle-class 
General Zionists (of which Weizmann was a leader). 
The former holds about 25 per cent of the seats and 


the latter 20 per cent. However, the governing coali 
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tion is a multi-party group. Only the extreme right 
wing nationalists and the extreme left-wing Commu 
nists (with a combined strength of 20 per cent) are 
excluded. Ben-Zvi, who seems genuinely to rise above 
party, is ideally suited to be the chief of a state ruled 


by coalition 


tr wouLp be too much to say that Ben-Zvi is wildly 
| popular with the Israelis. However, this homely 
Jerusalemite, whose slouching walk and gentle, if un 
smiling, face are familiar to practically every inhabi- 
tant of the Holy City, has won the deep respect of 
his countrymen—particularly among those old enough 
to recognize in him a reflection of their triumphs as 
well as their present trials. 

Ben-Zvi and Ben-Gurion—along with such men as 
Sprinzak Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett and Finance 
Minister Kshkol 


pioneers known as the Second Aliyah, or second wave, 


Levi belong to the veneration of 
which came to Palestine in the decade between 1904 
and the outbreak of World War I. Of 20,000 who came 
to the Promised Land during that period, not more 
than 3,000 remained. Some, disillusioned by hardship 
left after a few weeks. Others lasted a few vears. But 
among those who stuck it out permanently, who re 
fused to give up what then seemed a hopeless struggle, 
the nation’s present leaders can be numbered 


Members of 


part, they came willingly to a primitive and forlorn 


the urban middle class for the most 
wilderness whose arid soil they were forced to work 
with the rudest of implements. Ben-Zvi, for instance, 
was born in the Ukrainian city of Poltava, the son of 
a Jewish merchant who joined the Zionist movement; 
by contrast to the fertile Ukraine, Palestine seemed a 
wasteland. 
However, if the physical soil seemed forbidding]ly 
barren, young Isaac found the spiritual soil of Pales 
tine richly stimulating. As a vouth in Poltava, Isaac 
added to the Zionism of his father the socialism which 
was spreading among the younger intellectuals in Rus 
sia. And when in 1907 he settled in the Holy Land, the 
thoughttul lad became one of the leading theoreticians 
of the small but lively and stubborn movement which 
sought to synthesize the Jews’ nostalgia for their an 
cient homeland with Karl Marx’s dialectic of history. 
During the daytime, voung Isaac eked out a living 
in Jaffa as a private tutor. At night, in one of the two 
rooms he shared with four other youths, he edited and 
helped to print a clandestine party newspaper which 
was published under an Alexandria, Egypt, dateline 
to deceive the police of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Those 
were hard but exciting times. He was sent as a dele- 
gate to The Hague, where the Eighth Congress of the 
World Zionist Organization was being held. On the 
way home, he and a companion ran out of funds. 
“We chose the cheapest method possible [to get 
back],” he wrote, “traveling by steamer up the Rhine 
for five or six days, stopping off on the way to lecture 
to students’ groups, and obtaining with difficulty a 





small sum for our trip. We reached Trieste, but the 


sum was not large enough to buy us even fourth-class 
tickets on a boat to Jaffa. . 


in the port, carrying crates of lemons and oranges... . 


We worked as stevedores 
Meanwhile, we secured a small loan of 30 franes to 
pay our passage.” 

Back in Palestine, Ben-Zvi and a group of youthful 
colleagues founded a secret military organization—the 
first in what was to be a long line of such groups in 
pre-independence Israel. Hashomer, or The Guard, as 
it soon came to be known, had precisely ten members 
when it was founded: the famboyance of its motto “In 
blood and fire Judea fell; in blood and fire Judea shall 
arise!” was in heroic contrast to the insignificance of its 
numerical strength. 

‘Hashomer had some difficulty at first convincing the 
older Jewish colonists that it could effectively protect 
their settlements against Arab marauders. But its pres 
tige grew—and the Arabs were among the first to rec 
ognize its importance. The Turkish military governor 


by 1915, identified Hashomer as the nucleus of an in 


Past and Present [residents of Israel, Chaim Weizmann 
and Isaac Ben-Zvi (right), are shown with Mme. Ben-Zvi 
and Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Minister of Israel 


dependence movement and hounded its members 
30 vears later justified his 
the force 


Arab armies in battle. 


mercilessly. The events of 


appraisal. Out of Hashomer, in time, grew 
which deteated seven 

Among the few women admitted, in those early days 
to Hashomer was a vital, dark-eved young Jewess from 
Russia named Rachel Yanait. “A voung woman full of 
ardent desire to devote all her energies to our move 
ment and to public activity in Jerusalem,” Isaac ce 


scribed her enthusiastically. Enthusiasm was soon 
translated into constant companionship: they worked 
together as teachers in a Hebrew high school in Jeru 
salem, where Ben-Zvi had by then settled; they helped 
to found a weekly party newspaper; they worked side 
And it sin 


prised nobody, least of all their friend and protégé 


by side in the secret councils of Hashomet 


voung David Ben-Gurion, when they were affianced 

The time for marriage, however, was not vet at hand 
Shortly after the revolution of the young Turks in 1908 
Ben-Zvi and Ben-Gurion went to the seat of the Otto 


man Empire to study—and to agitate for the autonomy 


cated left 





Just inaugurated, /’ sident Isaac Ben-Zvi inspects his 
Naval Guard of Honor outside the Knesset in Jerusalem 


of Palestine within the Sultan’s realms. They duly 
adopted Turkish nationality, donned fezzes and took 
courses at the Imperial University in Constantinople. 

This did not save them. Their activities became more 


and more of a thorn in the side of the Ottoman authori 


ties; they were warned, threatened, badgered. Finally, 


in February of 1915, a group of the young Zionist lead 
ers, including 31-year-old Ben-Zvi and 29-year-old Ben 
Gurion, were put aboard ship in Jaffa and told never 
again to set foot on the soil of Palestine. The official 
text of the decree issued by Jamal Pasha, military gov 
ernor of Southern Syria, read: “Banished forever.” 

“Forever” was precisely three years and ten months 
Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi spent that time of exile in the 
United States, where they worked tirelessly for the 
Zionist cause. Together, they edited the first compre- 
hensive geography of Palestine in Yiddish. Together, 
also, they helped to raise forces in the US and Canada 
for a Jewish Legion within the British Army—and in 
December of 1918 they came back, as privates in the 
British-officered Legion, to drive the Turks from the 
soil from which they had been “permanently” ban- 
ished. 

In the period of comparative tranquillity which fol 
lowed the end of World War T, 
fell—relatively speaking—into the background of pub 


it was Ben-Zvi who 


lic life in Palestine while fiery and pugnacious Ben 


Gurion forged into leadership. At last, Isaac and 
Rachel were married, and settled down to a quiet and 
frugal life. Their home was a converted British Army 
hut in Jerusalem; two years ago it was removed to 
make way for an apartment house and only then did 
the Ben-Zvis move to a modest flat. 

Isaac devoted his primary energies to scholarship 


Today, he is considered to be the leading authority in 
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the the remnants of the 


ancient people who inhabited the northern part of 


the world on Samaritans 
Palestine and who claimed to be the true Israelites 
of the Bible. After he was elected President, a delega 
tion of Samaritans came to Ben-Zvi, prostrated them- 
selves before him, and declared that the Samaritan 
people considered him their protector 

Ben-Zvi also became an authority on the Jews of 
the Middle Eas 


Jewish groups which have scattered to distant parts of 


and, in particular, on the obscure 


the Eastern world. He has done extremely careful re- 
search on the Karaites (a splinter sect which broke 
away from the rest of Jewry ten centuries ago) and 
the Druse (an Arabic-speaking tribe in Syria, Israel 
and Lebanon, which claims descent from Jethro and 
practices a secret religion of its own). 

Isaac did not, however, drop out of politics alto- 


Israel, he held a 


position which made him the symbolic head of the 


gether. Even before there was an 


land: in 1931 he was elected chairman of the National 
Council of the Jews of Palestine. He held this post 
until February, 1949, when the Council officially ab- 
dicated its functions to the newly elected government 
When the new 
into being, he was made a member of the State Council 


and Parliament of Israel. state came 
and, later, was elected as a deputy to the Knesset. 

As chairman of the Jewish National Council, Ben 
Zvi was invited by His Majesty's Government to attend 
the coronation of the late King George VI. Old-timers 
in Israel still recall with amusement the newspaper 
Ben-Zvi_ in 
and a dag 
the 


London reflects a 


pictures which appeared in Jerusalem of 
traditional knee-breeches, carrying gloves 
ger. It has been said that 
letter he 
certain dry wit: 


he is humorless, but 


wrote Ben-Gurion from 
“IT am writing to you, my friend, with my sword 


upon my loins, as I prepare to meet the King of 
England,” the letter said. “But let me tell you some 
thing, my friend: this royal ritual is but an exact copy 
of the practices of the House of David.” 

And Ben-Zvi, always the scholar, went on to quote 
Maimonides to prove his point. Sixteen years later, 
Isaac Ben-Zvi, in a much simpler but still solemn ritual 
was inaugurated as the second in the republican suc- 
cession to the ancient Kings and Princes of Jerusalem. 
When he took the oath of office, a group of his sur- 
viving comrades of the Second Aliyah, who were still 
tilling the sandy soil of the farms of Kfar Gileadi on 
the Syrian border and of Ein Harod in the Esdraelon 
Valley 


“In honoring you, the State has honored us.” 


wrote to Isaac and Rachel: 


They felt it was their own triumph. To them, the 
presence of Ben-Zvi as chiet of state was the symbolic 
and triumphal achievement of a dedicated generation 
which with its hands and heart had laid the foundations 


of the nation of Israel 





M. Z. Frank, a friend of Ben-Zvi for many years, has written 
ext nsively on Israel and ius probl Wis Thi 
working on an Anthology of Hebrew Literature. 


Is prese ntly 





The Business of America is World Business 


The Tariff 


Meat or Poison for American Business? 


“Protection” is becoming the hottest business issue since the New Deal. and is fast splitting 


the business community—united for a century behind the tariff——wide apart. The pas- 
sionate and conflicting testimony now being laid before Congress points up this division. 


And, because of its very passion, it obscures the real facts of the tariff question. UN WORLD 


presents the roll-call of these conflicting business interests and probes their arguments. 


Who's Who in the ‘Tariff Lobby 





By ELLIOTT HAYNES 
Associate Editor, UN Woriup 


eADERS Of the Chicago Tribune, hardy souls though 
R they are, must have been startled by the half- 
page advertisement last March 26 which commenced 
with the forceful headline: 

“To Arms! To Arms! THE 
COMING!” 


Those who quelled a desire to reach for the nearest 


TURNCOATS ARE 


rolling pin found the following warning in bold type: 

“Powerful, Heavily Financed Forces Seek to Destroy 
the Protective Ramparts of US Tariff Laws. . 
as you read this, the turncoats of America are working 


.. Even 


to destroy the US tariff laws, the only protection you 
have against economic savagery. ...” 

Ifurrying on, they discovered a sobering explanation 
for this awful prophecy: 

“OVER 99% OF ALL AMERICANS WILL SUFFER 
BY TARIFF ELIMINATION. A mere handful, those 


who have plants abroad, will profit by elimination of 
US tariff laws. All othe all walks of 
life will suffer. The as a prosperous 
nation will be but a short distance down the road. 
And it 

The perpetrators of this comedy, the National Fed 


Americans in 
end of America 
is a road of no return. 

eration of Independent Business, acted “with the hope 
of developing sound public opinion.” It is impossible 
to be charitable and agree. How then shall we judge 
this and similar champions of the tariff? Who are these 
men? Ilow and why do they seek to confuse us? And 
what would be the effect on our living standards and 
our national security if they got their way? The gravity 
of these questions bids us find conclusive answers to 
them. 

large, are those 


Proponents of the tariff, by and 


Americans who already enjoy its protection or would 
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h to emnpoy it 


lo FAuti public 
Clfishine of 
And those motives are so apparent that the disguis 
itself takes on the 


quoted above. 


upport for their cause 


thie must disvuise the their motive 


tones of the advertisement 


frantic 


On March 5 


Council, os 


not lacking 
Labor-Management 


evidence of this faet i 
National 


tensibly a disinterested group organized to bring man 


1953, the 


igement and labor together in the field of foreign trade 
policies, issued a declaration strongly denouncing tariff 
reduction. A major argument used by this group—and 
by all tariff holds that the US tariff has 


been drastically reduced in the last twenty years and 


advocates 


no longer presents a noticeable barrier to imports. 


Our trade barriers are no longer high,” reads the 


declaration. “Own average t irifl has been reduc ed Oi 
way or another, by nearly 75 per cent since the 1931 
> period. We have imposed nontariff barriers very 
sparingly, Our average duty on dutiable items is today 
only 12 per cent. Twenty years ago it was 50 per cent. 

This argument plainly contradicts the Council's 
major thesis that terrible damage to the national econ 
omy would result from tariff reduction. If imports are 
ready so unregulated, how could “efforts to eliminate 
the dollar gap by further reckless tariff reductions . 
precipitate a recession that would quickly shake down 
our economy by tens of billions of dollars”? 

Here is an excellent example of an attempt to cover 

fish motives with the gloss of public interest. The 
National Labor-Management Council's main concern 


s obviously to safeguard the solid tariff protection most 


of its members enjoy (see chart, p. 49). Their average 


duty protection, far from being 12 per cent, lies some 
where between 50 and 90 per cent. Of those few whose 
products are protected by a duty of less than 25 per 
cent, at least two—the Harley-Davidson Company and 
the Wood 


protection 


Screw Industry—recently bid for greater 


without success. 


US imports Show Dearth in Manufactures 


Total imports 


~ 
“*uloctureg 5 
~~ POD Stu tts 


and Semi manufactures 
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Phese high duties unquestionably contribute to the 
dollar 


United States places no duty on certain raw materials 


gap by barring a major flow of imports. The 


and foodstuffs not produced in this country, but its 
very high duties on manufactured goods severely limit 
their importation or exclude them entirely. (This, in 
cidentally 


duties collected to the value of dutiable imports: this 


explains the low 12.5 per cent ratio of 
ratio would be zero for a country with no duty on 
igricultural goods which placed a duty on manutac- 
tured goods that excluded them entirely.) There are 
very few manufactures on the Free List, while nearly 
every one of the 15 schedules in the Tariff Act con- 
tains manufactured goods on which the tariff rates 
ire 25 per cent, 50 per cent, and higher. 

Of our 3,500 tariff duties, exactly 492 exceed 50 per 
cent ad valorem, most of them placed on finished man- 
ufactured goods for consumption, These items account 
ior a tiny percentage of total imports, some $45 million 
on the basis of 1949 imports, or less than two per cent 
of our total dutiable imports in that year. In most of 
these cases, the high rates themselves may have been 
the primary cause for the low volume of imports. 

This tariff structure forced an import pattern in 195] 
in which 60 per cent of total imports of $11 billion con 
sisted of crude, semi-manufactured and manufactured 
materials for use in industry; some 30 per cent consisted 
of crude and manufactured foodstuffs; while only 10 
per cent or so consisted of finished manufactured goods 
for consumption. Obviously, removing the tariff pro- 
tection enjoyed by our manufacturing industries would 
do much to narrow the dollar gap by increasing Amer- 
ican imports. 

The President’s Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security estimates that such action (together with sim- 
plification of our tangled customs procedures, classifi- 
cation and evaluation) would increase imports by 
$500 million to $700 million. Professor Harry C. Haw- 
kins, in a study prepared for the US Chamber of 
Commerce, estimates that if all tariffs were tempo- 
rarily suspended, the likely increase in imports would 
be somewhere between $800 million to $1,800 million 
on an annual basis. In short, elimination of duties on 


manufactured goods would cut the dollar gap (which 


| averages between two and three billion dollars a year ) 


by one-third to one-half. 
These figures tell the real story of the US tariff. That 


trade among nations is a good thing which advances 


| the prosperity of them all is a prima facie truth denied 


only, with characteristic blindness, by Marxists. By the 


same token, the more such trade the better. 

Yet the present level of trade between the US and 
the rest of the world can be maintained only if the 
dollar gap—the difference between what other nations 
buy in the US market and what they are able to sell 
continues to be closed by US foreign aid or is nat 
rowed by a substantial increase in US imports. 

Since US duties on 
might slice the dollar gap in half, it is evident that 


elimination of manufactures 


the American interests involved are the producer af- 











THE TARIFF LOBBY: 


ryyiie companies and organizations listed belou 


FACTS AND FICTION 


with a calculation of their import protection 


and wage rates) recently denounced “efforts to eliminate the dollar gap by further reckless 
tariff reductions” when “our average duty on dutiable items is today only 12 per cent.” 


INDUSTRY 


California Almond Growers Exchange 

Domestic Band Instrument Manufacturers 
Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
Camillus Cutle ry Company 

American National Cattlemen’s Association 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manuf. Association 
International Chemical Workers’ Union 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Ix 
Cherry Growers and Industries Foundation 
The Vitrified China Association, In 

National Coal Association 
Cordage Institute 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Dairy Institute Committee 

The Diamond Match Company 
California Fig Institute 
California Fish Canners Association 

Pacific Coast Fish Cannery Workers 

Massachusetts Fisheries Association 

Atlantic Fishermen's Union 

Fishery Products Div., Nat'l Canners Association 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association of Seattle 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association 

Glass Workers’ Union of North America 

American Glassware Association 

National Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers 
American Knit Handwear Association 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. (motorcycles ) 

The Hat Institute, Inc ; 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 

Nat'l Association of Hothouse Vegetable Growers 
American Lace Manufacturers Association 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
National Independent Meat Packers Association 
Western States Meat Packers Association 

National Milk Producers Federation 

United Mine Workers of America 

The Mushroom Institute 

Northwest Nut Growers Association 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal products ) 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
Fountain Pen & Pencil Association 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
International 


Institute 


Ari rica 
Union 

Pin, Clip and Fastener Association 

Int’) Brotherhood of Operative Potters 

United States Potters Association 

Regens Lighter Corporation 
National Renderers 
Reynolds Metals (¢ ompany (aluminum) 

The Risdon Mfg. Co. (metal & wire goods) 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 
Seafarers Int'l Union of North 
Seafood Producers’ Ass'n of 
Shenango Pottery Company 
Sunkist Growers (citrus) 
Tuna Research Foundation 
Basic Vegetable Products, 
California Walnut Growers 
The Wine Institute 

Wood Screw Industry -US Wood Screw Bureau 
National Wool Growers 
Pacific Wool Growers 
Optic il Manufacturers Association 
Southern Coal Association 


Photo-Engravers’ 


(cigarette light rs) 
Association 


America 


New Be dford 


Inc . 


Assoc lation 


Association 


PROTECTION 


« indicates ad valorem duties or equivalent 


WAGES 
average weekly 
$ earnings) 
import fee, 18.5¢ duty per Ib 
up to 15% 
up to 30% 


up to 25%, 


66.61 
16 
&2 

3.45 


55 


embargoes under copyright law 
up to 7.5%, embargoes under copyright law 
from 40% to 100% and more 

tariff quota, 3¢ duty per Ib 

from 25% to 100% more 

from 25% to 1009 
from 25% to 100% 
up to 61.14 

up to 70% 


7.51 
5] 
51 
70 
SO 
66 
O7 
38 


= =o 


tariff, quota 92, 


and 
and Ore 


and mor 


Import tax 
up to 30% 
up to 509 


up to 25%, embargoes, 


25% more l 
70 
70 
70 
70 
.70 


and 
20%, plus 4.5¢ duty per Ib 
45% and more 
15% and more 
tariff quota, 2 
tariff quota, 2.5¢ duty per Ib 


5¢ duty per Ib 


15% and miore 

tariff quota, 2.5¢ duty per Ib 70 
up to 35% 

75% and more 

75% and more 

up to 40% 

up to 100% and more 

up to 15% 

up to LOO% 

up to LOOG 

up to 5% 

up to 90% 

20% and more 

up to 20% and more 

up to 20% and more 

up to 17.5%, plus tariff quota 
import tax 

25% and more 

up to 35% and more 

up to 100% 
up to 25% 
up to 45% 
import tax 
12 
up to 66% 
up to 90% 
up to 90% 


G 


WA 


and more 


5% and more 


up to 25% plus import tax 

up to 12.5% plus 3¢ duty per Ib 
up to 100% 
up to 70% 
tariff quota 
tariff quota 
up to YO" 
up to 6¢ duty per Ib. & $2.50 per proof gal 
45% 


up to 3 


2.5¢ duty per Ib 


Ib 


duty per 


and more 

SY 

up to 15¢ duty per Ib 
up to $4.50 duty per gal 
12.5% 
up to 60% and more 
up to 60% and ynore 
504 
inport quota 


up to 
lnport 
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d by foreign competition is repre ented ia thie 


on the Ole hand and thi 
other. 


Wol ld 


Liabor-M thayvement Council 


consumer, and taxpayer on the 
Jia troth, the 
take in US tariff 


, 
the Kremlins secret we 


exporte! 
population of the tree 
The dollar 


Failure to heal this fissure 


entire 


has it reduction gap 1S 
(pon 
free world’s economy by opening Americas doo 

! 
vould mean deterioration of thi 


strenyth of the 


to foreign Commerce 


track lin 


ing standards and military 
of the West and make thie 
both the internal and the 
they will, tariff 


Even their most ingenious arguments can 


nation m easy prey to com 


rata TISTa external varie ty 
ry a 

facts 
not equate the need to close the dollar gap ata high 


rivocates cannot diseuise 


these 


level of trade with refusal to increase imports through 
tariff reduction. In the end, they throw up their hands 
ind claim that our exports will have to f ll off if the 
dollat vap is to be closed 

Phi claim 1S not race AS baldly as that ol COUPSE In 
every tostance it is acc ompanied by the plaintive accu 
sation that US exporters are doing more business than 
is fair; a business slump, tariff advocates claim, is just 
what they deserve, 

The Labor-Management 


example pleads that “ou position as a creditor nation 


Council declaration, for 
is not the result of normal economic development but 
was precipitated by two world wars To treat our 
trading position as if the abnormal exports of the war 
and postwar period were normal would be to wrench 
OUP CCONOMY from its natural TOOTS 

The the 
blame for the dollar gap on American exporters was 
made by the organizer of the Council, O. R. Strackbein 
in a debate last with the 
Morris S. Rosenthal. During and immediately after the 
said Strackbein 


Murope 


most amusing of these efforts to throw 


veal prominent importer 


Wal \merican exporters stole pre 
markets of Latin 


want to solve this dollar 


Share in the 
Now if we 
wap it as ine umbent upon us to permit those countries 
that share of the market that they Jad 


the war. 


empted 
America and Asia 


to rec apture 


bye fore 


Merchandise Trade Of The United States 
Imports Continue To Lag Behind Exports 





























Kephled Rosenthal with self-control: “Im puzzled a 
This argument not only ignores the ove rall benefits 
of i high li vel ot 


everywhere in the free world: it also dismisses the 


international trade to consumers 
more immediate importance of exports to the Ameri 
Calh CCOMOTNY 

Seven to nine per cent of total US production of 
novable goods is customarily export d. These exports 
we largely foodstuffs and finished manufactures. In 
195] 
of about $1,100 per commercial farm. Agricultural ex- 


agricultural exports were $4 billion—an average 


ports are ¢ qual to the produc tion of all the agricultural 
land of ten Southeastern states. It is apparent that a 
erious decline in agricultural exports would deal a 
body blow to this important segment of the American 
CCOMOTNY, 

Potal exports of manufactures in 1951, except pro 
cessed foods, amounted to $10.2 billion, of which $8.5 
billion represented finished manufactures. In 1950, 
exports of manufactures exceeded 10 per cent of pro- 
duction in a great many industries, among them textile 
machinery (25%), machine tools (22%), tractors (21%) 
and printing machinery (19%). The handling, transport 
and financing of exports is also a significant part of 
the business of the service industries. Both small and 
large corporations now look to exports for a profitable 
part of their market. The latest figures available—ton 
1949-—show that 1.7 million persons, excluding those 
the 


and handling of goods which were exported in that 


in agriculture, were employed in production 
year, 

Tariff advocates’ disregard for these facts is matched 
only by their exaggeration of the importance of ou 
industries receiving protection from foreign competi 
tion. How large a group of producers IS adversely 
affected by imports at a particular time is difficult to 
determine, That it represents a small fraction of total 
American production is suggested by the fact that oun 
current imports are about four per cent of our total 
national product—and most of these imports are non 
which there is no duty. When 


COmMpe ting items on 


The Trade Gap, fatal to 


free world economic unity 
also reveals fatal flaw in 
thie protectiontst thesis: to 
close ithy US export reduc 
tion would cause an Amer 


wan busine Ss TeECESSION 
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iccount is taken of the large non-industrial sector of 
the economy, the number of people adversely aflected 
by foreign competition becomes infinitesimal. 

In his newly published book on tariffs and foreign 
aid, Howard S. Piquet estimates that the increase in 
imports of manufactured goods in case of temporary 
suspension of all tariffs would be less than one per cent 
of the total “value added by manufacture” in’ the 
United States. The relative nportance Of imports and 
exports to agriculture is shown in a study by D. Gale 
Johnson based on Department of Agriculture figures: 

. only 2.4 per cent of total labor used [in agri 


| 


culture | 


protected products Fie 12.4 per cent was devoted 


in 1942 was required for the raising of strongly 


to the products receiving mild protection, Products 
strongly dependent on exports required 13.2 per cent 
of the total labor, whereas those mildly dependent on 
exports utilized 18.1] pel cent.” 

Finally, of course, the majority of industries and 
firms receiving protection are not so marginal and 
inefficient that increased competition from imports 
would damage them. Piquet concludes that two-thirds 
of these increased imports would not be “disastrously 
competitive with domestic output.” 

In view of the great importance of exports to the 
American economy, and the relative insignificance of 
tariff protection, the statement by tariff advocates 
that tariff protection is necessary if our economy is 


to be stabilized at a high level of production and em 


ployment becomes ridiculous. Especially is this true 


when they have the effrontery to add, as does the 
Labor-Management Council declaration, that “suc 
cess in achieving this goal [through tariff protection | 
is no less important to all other countries that have a 
heavy stake in the United States as an export market 

Only two arguments worthy of serious consideration 
have been put forward by those who favor tariffs. 
One of them states that the competition of “cheap 
labor abroad would force down wages in this country 
The other concerns the damage that tariff elimination 
would do to those few producers who have grown lax 
and inefficient in their sheltered position. (The argu 
ment that US industries vital to the national security 
should be kept in existence by tariffs is invalid: it 
would be far less expensive to import their com 
modities and products at a low price from abroad 
maintaining US production at a safe level through 
subsidies of another sort. 

The fears of competition from ‘cheap’ labor must 
first be brought down to size. Though American wages 
are generally high, most of our labor is “cheap” in 
terms of output as a consequence of our technological 
skills, mechanization, better organization and manage 
ment, ete. This means, for example, that the textiles 
of an American firm, where wages are high, can easily 
undersell those produced in an Egyptian mill, where 
wages are but a fraction of the American wage rate 

Nevertheless, there are a few American industries in 
which labor productivity is not great enough to offset 


the labor “cost” incurred by high wages. In these 
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industries—pottery and millinery, for instance—foreign 


competition would cither force down the wage rat 
or put workers out of their jobs. In this limited scnse 
the flat statement by the President’s Public Advisory 


IS Wrong 


soard, “tariffs protect prices, not wages 


In a larger sense, however, it may be said that tar 
iffs perpetuate low wages. Those industries threatened 
by foreign competition because of their low labor 
productivity invariably pay lower wages than do other 
American industries. Almost 100 per cent of the mem 
bers of the National Labor-Management Council pay 
lower than average wages (see p. 49 Permitting com 
petitive imports would not only make these goods avail 
able to the 


also force workers into higher paying industries 


American consumer at less cost: it would 


This same process, whereby American capital and 
labor is forced into more productive and profitable 
employment by foreign competition, is the answer to 
the tarifl that in 
creased imports would “injure” American producers 


The producers directly affected by tariff reductions 


argument stressed by advocates 


would benefit in the long run. 

Such a transition would undoubtedly cause tem 
porary dislocation. As we have seen, however, pro 
ducers endangered by foreign competition are but a 
tiny fraction of the total. (Tariff advocates 


usual disdain for facts, imply that our national income 


with their 


would drop by $25 billion.) Those involved would 
probably be producers of woo! for clothes, woolens 
and worsteds, rayon staple fiber, musical instruments 
fur-felt hats 


eveles and fish fillets 


pottery cutlery Axminster rugs, motor 


Business vs. Protect 


There are a number of ways in which these indus- 
tries could be he Ip d to shift their efforts to their most 
efficient lines of production, or to abandon their ac 
wholly new ones. Gradual elimination of 
tariffs is the best 
themselves to the new competition, But were all tar- 


there would be ho sudden 


tivities for 
viving producers time to \dapt 


iffs abolished tomorrow 
need to reallocate these produc tive resources, since im- 
ports could only gradually increase over a period of 
years as foreign producers adjusted their activities to 
the trade 
agreement among experts that readjustments required 


new climate. Furthermore, there is solid 
by increased imports would be less than those caused 
by technological changes. 

It is not surprising that tariff advocates themselves 
unwittingly furnish the final, conclusive blow to their 
selfish aspirations. A cherished weapon in their shab- 
by arsenal is the that the United 


States must not have any truck with goods produced 


vague warning 
in the stagnating, cartelized economy of Europe. 

They fail to recognize this as an outright paradox: 
a truly monopolized economy would produce goods 
at such high cost that tariffs would be unnecessary to 
keep them from competing. What they do recognize 
but are forced to deny, is that tariffs themselves are 
the very antithesis of the competition that has made 
our economy a dynamic and increasingly prosperous 
one 

These champions of the tariff are the true advo 
cates of economic stagnation, and of the many perils 
and sufferings such a course would visit upon the 
United States and the free world 


ion: the big change 





sree the end of last year a group of prominent 
businessmen, members of Detroit's Board of Com- 
merce, startled virtually the entire world by issuing a 
yroclamation advocating the elimination of the US 
tariff. For the first time in almost a century, the solid 
protectionist front maintained by the American busi 
ness community revealed a major fissure. 
Excitement over this heresy had searcely diminished 
before this heard 
Warren Lee Trans World Air 
lines; H. W. Prentiss, Jr., Chairman, Armstrong Cork 
Clarence Bb. Randall Inland 
Henry Ford Il—these and many more 


spokesmen for American business made public uttes 


strange new voice was again 


Pierson, Chairman 


Company; President 


Steel ¢ OMpany 


ances on the need for the encouragement of imports 


through tariff reduction or elimination. Even the 
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National Association of Manufacturers added a cau 
tious statement to the swelling chorus. 

‘| he profusion and vehemence of these pronounce 
ments suggested that a considerable number of busi 
nessmen had long since deserted the traditional belief 
that the prosperity of the United States rested on the 
protective tariff. It almost seemed that they had har- 


bored their secret disagreement with this tenet of 


business faith until the Detroit group showed them 
they were not alone in their apostasy. Despite this 
there was no solid evidence 


probability, however, 


that 
occurred in’ American business philosophy 


such a profound and _ startling revolution had 
Something Very close to proof IS ThHOW available. In 
early January, 1953, the Council on Foreign Relations 


New York 


asked $25 leading citizens of 25 cities to 





comment candidly (and anonymously 
trade and the United 


That study, just completed, reveals a clear rejection of 


tion of foreign States 
the protectionist thesis 
Almost half (363 


Wbaniy of 


of these respondents are busi 
They 


include board chairmen presidents and other execu- 


nessmen, them nationally known. 


tive officers of a wide variety of American corpora 


tions: public utilities; oil; steel; chemical; lumber; 


automobile and insurance companies; aircraft) and 


on the ({ues- 
tariff. 


textile manufacturers; producers of building materials; 
machinery and electrical equipment 

It is significant that business support for a lower 
tariff and increased imports reveals no regional dit 
Boston 
hold the same views as those of Indianapolis, Albu 
Seattle. Apparently the tariff 


gained nation-wide acceptance among businessmen 


ferences, Businessmen of Providence and 


querque and which 
with the post-Civil War industrialization of the South 


is losing their support on a national scale today 


] Should it continue to be US policy after June of 1953 to reduce tariffs in return for recipro- 


cal concessions by other countries? 
Yes 
96% 
100 


Businessmen 
Lawyers 

Educators 100 
Editors 100 
Others 97 


2 Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, Congress has delegated to the President limited 
. 


power to reduce US tariffs. Should this be continued? 


Yes 
Businessmen 84% 
Lawyers 95 
Educators 97 
Editors 94 
Others 85 


No Uncertain 
12% 4% 

5 

2 

4 

12 3 


Most of those who oppose delegation of this power to the Presdent do not oppose tariff reductions as such but argue that trade 
agreements are a legislative rather than an executive function and should be the business of Congress 


3 Should the new Administration in Washington regard the US foreign aid program as perma- 
Fe 


nent or temporary? 


Permanent 
Businessmen 3% 
Lawyers 4 
Educators 5 
Editors 2 
Others 4 


Temporary 


Uncertain 
92°% 5% 
91 

86 

96 

90 


A. Should the new Administration try to maintain US exports at a high level? 
e 


Yes 
Businessmen 62% 
Lawyers 76 
Educators 64 
Editors 60 
Others 59 


Probably Uncertain Probably not 
7% 13% 6% 
6 VW 
17 8 
26 8 
19 13 


It has been said that the United States will not be able to maintain its exports ata high level 


unless it continues the foreign aid program or unless it increases its imports, thereby en- 


abling countries with dollar shortages to pay for US exports in goods and services. Do you 


agree or disagree? 


Agree 
Businessmen 85% 
Lawyers 84 
Educators 87 
Editors 90 
Others 84 


Disagree Uncertain 
7% 8% 
7 
6 
4 
9 


Most of those expressing disagreement with this proposition claim that exports could be maintained at a high level for some time to 


come if US foreign investments flowed more freely 
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0 Should the United States try to maintain an excess of exports over imports? 
. 


Probably Uncertain Probably not No 
Businessmen % 5% 15% 8°% 
Lawyers 18 6 44 
Educators 19 10 50 
Editors 8 8 60 
Others 16 10 40 


Reduction of US exports would lead to contraction in the output of some US plants and to a 
. ° 
decrease in the employment of labor now producing for sale abroad. Do you agree or dis- 


~— 
é 
agree? 
Inclined to Inclined to 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 
Businessmen 74% 7% 11% 1% 7% 
Lawyers 72 9 12 2 5 
Educators 66 10 14 1 9 
Editors 78 0 14 2 6 
Others 61 10 18 2 9 


8 feceptance of increased imports would compel some US industries to adapt themselves to 
* . . . 
sharper competition, and in some cases would lead to smaller profits, reduced activity or 


business failure. Do you agree or disagree? 
Inclined to Inclined to 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 
Businessmen 74% 9% 8% 0% 9% 
Lawyers 77 5 8 1 9 
Educators 66 10 10 1 13 
Editors 72 6 8 0 14 
Others 62 12 13 2 9 


Q Should it be US trade policy to reduce import duties only if this does not damage domestic 
- 


producers? 
Probably Probably should Should 
Should be Should be Uncertain not be not be 
Businessmen 15% 2% 18% 4% 61% 
Lawyers 7 3 8 2 80 
Educators 5 5 14 4 72 
Editors 8 0 12 6 74 
Others 14 3 16 4 63 


10 Is the maintenance of US exports at a high level so important to the well-being of the United 
7 


States as to warrant acceptance of increased imports. if necessary at the expense of injury to 


some of our domestic producers? 
Yes Probably Uncertain Probably not 
Businessmen 64% 4°%o 18% 2% 
Lawyers 64 12 0 
Educators 69 12 1 
Editors 60 20 6 
Others 66 11 2 


Would increased imports resulting from reduced tariffs benefit US consumers by making 
available a wider variety of foreign manufactured goods at lower prices? 
Yes Probably Uncertain Probably not No 
Businessmen 75% 129° 9% 1% 
Lawyers 77 11 11 0 
Educators 84 14 2 0 
Editors 74 14 10 0 
Others 71 13 10 0 
Would drastic reduction of US tariffs require such substantial readjustment of the US economy 
that it would be easier and cheaper to maintain a high export level by subsidizing our foreign 
customers, as we have in effect been doing under the foreign aid program? 
Inclined Inclined to 
Agree to agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 
Businessmen 6° 5% 18% 10°. 61% 
Lawyers 9 22 VW 57 
Educators 7 21 17 51 
Editors 2 14 16 60 
Others 10 22 VW 55 
omplete report on this jis tionnaire may le btained from the rie on eign Relati ns, OS East Sth Street, N.Y. 21,N.Y 
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Speaking 


of world business 


J 1TH a payroll to meet and stock 
holders to please companies for 
whom the tariff is a prop and a sub 
sidy can hardly be expected to view 
But 


walls have created a 


a reduction with 
tariff 


situation so grave that the opposition 


equanimity 


American 


of these sheltered companies must be 
dolla 


closed by greater US imports (through 


ignored. Unless the gap is 


tariff elimination) or by continued for 
eign aid, an international payments 
crisis will result, followed by loss of 
US export markets and a general busi 
ness recession here and abroad. This 
is simple, grade-school economics 

To forestall such a calamity Con 
gress must approve the President's re 
quest for $5.8 billion in foreign aid 
(for the fiscal year starting July 1) o1 
duties. If it 


does neither, a payments crisis will in 


agree to lower import 
evitably occur in five to seven months 


However, Congress may well deny 
Eisenhower's request despite the fact 
that to three-fourths 
of the original Truman proposal. Re 
Robert B 
Chipperfield, chairman of the House 
Affairs 


it “almost 


it amounts only 


publican Representative 


Committee, has ce 
that 


hearing the evidence the Committee 


Foreign 
clared certain after 
on Foreign Relations will find certain 
CCONOMTLES possible 

Another trend that is casting a shad 
ow over foreign aid appropriations is 
the movement spearheaded by he 
publican Representative Daniel Reed 
House Wavs 


to slash taxes im 


chairman of the and 
\leans Committee 
mediately, Government spending, ac 
cording to Reed and his supporters 
has acquired such momentum that a 
brake in the form of less government 
revenue is required to slow it up. Ob 


brake 


spe nding where no constituents would 


viously, such a would curtail 
| 


howl—in foreign aid 


advocates — of re 


to the 


Congressional 
trenchment, who are wedded 
dangerous idea that the budget can 
regulate foreign policy, may get thei: 


wav. If they do, and foreign aid is 


substantially decreased, a sizable re 
duction in the tariff will be necessary 
to protect our national solvency 

But this fact does not cut much ice 
with the president of a corporation re 
ceiving —and dependent on—duty pro 
tection. He is only too strongly aware 
that his Board of 


excuse a falling sales curve—however 


Directors will not 
much in the national interest it) may 
be. To convert him to free trade will 
require more than the general argu 


ments used to date 


Freeing the profit motive 


effective would be a 


Much 


campaign to persuade him of the prof 


more 
its to be made in foreign trade. Prac 
tically every businessman engaged in 
exporting OF iunporting wants to see 
customs red tape 
Act re 


escape 
I 


lowered 
the Buy 
peril-point 


our. tariff 
eliminated American 
pealed the 
clauses removed from the Reciprocal 
frade Agreements Act. On the other 
hand that neither 


nol lmport are either 


and 


companies export 
indifferent. to 
free trade or are decidedly opposed 
to it. 

abroad for 


Phere are Opportunitie s 


ilmost every Ame mcan miaanubac ture ! 
\ growing number are finding it high 
ly profitable to manufacture overseas 
Others have found it profitable to im 
port parts and components —o1 rather 
to job out the manufacture of COMPO 
Still othe 


are having a complete product manu 


nents to overseas plants 


factured abroad and are 
into the US at 
had been earned when the 
United State 


Imiporting if 
a greater profit: than 
rricererb cae 
turing was done in the 


Selling over 


technical services to 
seas manufacturers lias become an 
nportant business for many US com 
panies. One tire company earns more 
Money by showing foreigners how to 
make tires and mechanical rubber 
goods than it does from the export of 
finished goods. There is hardly a ta 
tion on earth that is not eager to Jearn 
US technology 


ind management tech 


niques, and willing to pay tor them 


\ program is badly needed io bring 
these truths home to protectionist bus 


inessmen and convert them to the 
idea of freedom in international trade 
to meet the 


But it would not. suffice 


present danger. It will take vears to 


get such a program under way ind 
the international payments problem 
posed by the tariff may become acute 
within six months 


Moreover 
ing strength in the 
the tariff lobby 


extremely vocal 


while free trade is gain 
country at large 
well organized and 
is frightening Con 
gress and the Administration from tak 
mig decisive ste ps to mcrease imports 
succeeded, at the 


Protectionists lave 


very least, in’ stalling Administration 


initiative in any trade liberalization 


measures it may have contemplated 

little that 
has deep CONVICHIONS 
that he 
danger Republican party harmony to 
rhe fact 


that Eisenhower has put further study 


Phere IS also evidence 
the President 
about free trade, on will en 


idvance it forcefully Very 
before decision on the tariff question 
that the 


mimerous and capable studies, both 


is eloquent It would seem 
public and private, made on the sub 
ject within the past year make an in 
tariff reduc 


controvertible case for 


Free trade’s small voice 


considerable 
in the 
thus i 
ignored in the ¢ apito] is FR. ] 
Woodcock of Marshall Field ¢ ompan 
“Apparently 


Unfortunately thie 


mount of free trade sentiment 


country is unorganized and 


ome of 
our elected representatives feel the 
high tariffs bee 


always stood for. o1 


put it recently 


stand for aise 


what they 


ritist 
that is 
back in the gra 
stand for tariff 
ind it is our fault 
them that their 
fee! 


hoe itis evcervolie 


root want them to 
Thies do not realize 
for not having told 


constituents might not necessarily 


that wav am 
It is a 
the cabinet 


Wiore 


matter for uneasiness that 


officer most directly cor, 
tariff 
Weceks—is one 
Washington 
blind to the fact that busine in ven 


eral ha deserted the tariff. Week ha 


re peatedly thrown cold water on tariff 


Commerce Sec 
of those 


with the 
retar\ Sinclair 
officia it} 


cerned 


vho Pe uyrecaite 


reform osten ibly from ympathy for 


the American business community 


We need free 


Washington, and we need it no 


ty Tar lobby itt 
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On its TOOth 


will drink its hearty birthday healths in both 


cola and Vodka 


10Ca- 


OKLD Capitals like  vrandes 
\\ dames, apparently have the pr 
rogative of naming their own. birth 
days Stockholm is no 
1953, she decided 
be her 700th anniversary. 


Stockholm’s choice of he sephicen 


CXCE ption 


suddenly would 


tennial is, however 
Her actual ave 


than the 


than a lady’s caprice 
is undoubtedly greater 
seven centuries which she hopes will 
attract both Swedes from Minnesota 
fourists Britain after the 
Her own hi 


torical excuse for playing birthday 


and from 


Coronation has ended. 
virl this year is based, somewhat con 
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something more 


By ALLAN DREYFUSS 


first written men 
Stockholm, This 
by Birger 


tentiously, on the 
tion of the 
was in a letter 
Jarl, one of the settlement’s first known 
leaders, in 1253. A local 


indignant what 


Thatnne 


written 


number of 
historians are ove! 


them a relatively arbitrary 


they 


seems to 
birthday. But 
to beat a 


have been forced 
muttering retreat in the 
face of a popular demand for th 
celebration, as well as the attraction 
of additional tourist income. 
Stockholm’s birthday will probably 
grandiose as Paris’ 
1951, nor a 


York S 


he neither as 
inniversary itt 


OOOH 


elaborately organized as New 


fnniversary this summer, Stockholm, like the true neutralist capital it is, 


Since 
the four-month celebra 


} 


ie 


current 300th-year celebration 
the idea for 
tion only germinated last October, t 
relative simplicity of the festivities is 


rhe 


which will start in mid May and last 


understandable. celebration 


until late September, will be sponsored 
for varving se parate periods by al 
most everv Swedish organization from 
Bov Scouts to prohibition societies 
suggest that 


wrvly 


Swedes 
parti pation ol the pro 


¥ OME 


b the 


hibitionists in the festival may be 


confined to some SO funeral 


procession The object * WOU 





ing would be that Motbok, o1 liquos 
ration card, whose abolition was rec 
ommended early this year by a select 
government committee which, since 
1944, has been working on a solution 
to Sweden’s alcohol problems, The 
committee’s recommendations — in a 
country which has one of the highest 
per capita alcoholic beverage con 
sumptions in the world (5.2 liters in 
1952) 
system in force since 


instead 


a monthly ration 
1917 and sub 


unlimited 


will abolish 
stitute, sale in 
government-operated shops to pe 
sons over 21. 


The Motbok 


chase of spirits according to the sex, 


system limited pur 


economic condition and ClvVi¢ chat 


acter of the applicant In some sec 


tions of northern Sweden, a citizen’s 


status in the community was often 


discussed in terms of whether he was 
liter man.” 


a “three-, two- or one 


Jronically, the moving spirit in the 
committee’s drive to abolish the Mot 
bok was Dr. Erik Englund, a temper 
ance leader, who argued that the class 


differentiation between — purchasers 


was individually degrading, senseless 


ind hardly 


Sweden. The comuittee’s suggestions 


characteristic of social 


which will probably not be enacted 


into law by the Riksdag for at least 
another year, include raising’ the alco 
holic 

) 


a faintly familiar maximum of 3.2 per 


content of domestic beer above 


cent and making an intensified) study 


of the 


However 


causes of Swedish alcoholism 
the rule will be retained 
calls for the food 


in restaurants with all orders of un 


which serving of 
mixed spirits. This indicates that the 
by now historic token plate of cel 
luloid beans, served and then auto 
matically removed with drink orders 
in one Uppsala restaurant for years 
may Continue its trips to and from the 


kitchen for an indeterminate future. 


YWEDENS traditional role as the 
S “non-aligned neutral” seems as 


unlikely to be changed in the im 


mediate future as Uppsala’s useful 
plate of beans. Stalin’s death and 
Malenkov’s 
found most Swedish papers and their 
“reliable 


torially 


ascendancy to powel 
wondering — edi 
what the 


changeover would mean for Finland. 


sources” 
and nervously 
Sweden’s interest in its Baltic neigh 


bor is traditionally great because of 
the Jarge Swedish population—plus 
the value of the Finns as a buffer be 
tween Sweden and the Soviet Union 
It should be noted that the Scandi 
Haviahis as a whole have hee n extreme 
ly responsive—perhaps vulnerable is 
bits 


which add up to 


the word—to the and pieces of 


“Concession what 
the world has labeled the Soviet peace 
olfensive, 

In ¢ openhage n, for instance, there 
is the case of the Danish agent for 
Moscow's Intourist Travel 


had 


job for years—not out of 


Ave ney 
who Neen trying to resign his 
ideologi« al 
reasons but because he felt that deal 
ing in tourism in Russia was about as 
profitable for a Dane as selling hotel 
Not 
ago, however, hewspapers throughout 
with the 


news that this particular melancholy 


reservations ‘on the moon. long 


Scandinavia blossomed out 
Dane had finally received word from 
Moscow. Don't give up the agency 
he was told, since the Soviet Union 


was now considering the possibility 
of opening its frontiers to foreign vis 
itors. Immediately thereafter a Stock 
holm afternoon newspapel exploded 
with the headline: SOON YOU CAN 
VACATION IN THE CRIMEA 

Phe prospect of vacationing in the 
altogether 


Crimea has not however 


diverted the Swedes attention trom 


the fact 


sues the 


that on more substantial i 
mew Moscow 


id Mosc OW’ 


AY haves like 


the same 


W 


number of 


ruin the past three months, the 
Soviets leveling a 
ittacks 
iwainst Swedish foreign policy is be 
linked with the 
varo defense plan 
Moscow have charged that the pure 
Nordic 


held its first sessions last winter 


have be eh 


lane mie? STinp I 


ing secretly overall 


lass and Radio 


ly advisory Council, which 

was 
in reality the facade behind which 
Sweden is being brought into NaTo 
although the 


functions 


this Council has no 
They seized upon 
the routine visit of US’ Ambassador 
at-Large Frederick Anderson to Stock 


CCOMOTCS 


military 


holm for a discussion of 
and payments problems it January 
as the peg for a loud allegation that 
the trip was made for final signing of 
a top secret Swedish-American mu 
tual 


found in Sweden's purchase of SO 


assistance treaty. They have 
British Centurion tanks a useful claim 
that, by withholding spare parts and 
re placements for the equipment, Brit 
to force the 
West 


who had care 


iin has been instructed 


Scandinavian neutral into the 
‘| he Swedes 


investigated the last-mentioned 


ern bloc 
fully 
possibility even before it occurred: to 
fact 
wavered from the policy ot neutral 
held for 140 vears 


However, ce spite the government's 


the Communists, have not, in 


ty they have 
official protestations and declarations 
of non-interest in either Kast or 
West 
evidence that most of the country’s 
7 OOO0.000 people know where their 
One 
summed up the 
of his country: “We'll only fight 
ittacked. We're not voing to 


there is overwhelming popular 


safety lie government veteran 


neatly cautious re 
serve 
if we're 
join either power bloc. We can’t en 


danger our future by such commit 


ments. We won't even hazard guesses 
it which side we'd jOIn in Case re ally 
big world trouble broke out. But any 
Swede can tell 


we wouldn't join.’ 


you now which side 


Barring such a case of “really big 


world trouble Sweden would preter 





Allan Dreyfuss, now the chief repre 

entative of Radio Free Lurope in 
Scandinavia, has been the corre spond 
ent of Reuters and the 
Broadcasting ( ompany in Germany 
Hle is a contributor to US 


national magazines 


(merican 


tre que nit 
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Sole listener fo Communist spect hi in 
Sweden's Riksdag is a conscientiou 
Social Democrat. Other de put have 
out to the lobby for a smok 


one 


middle ( 
pass setting that might be politic ills 
described as “Nordic-North Her in 
terest in this direction led her, as 
of the 
Nordic 


eight-day 


to steer a ourse OW a COr 


one 
organize the 
held its first 


session at Copenhagen i 


founders, to 
Council, which 
Pebruary, attended by parliamentary 
representatives Sweden, Den 
Norway Iceland, ‘Th 


Council members, who forward their 


from 


mark and 


individual 


consideration and 


recommendations to. their 


vovernments for 
possible action whipped through an 


wenda ranging from a proposed 


bridac to connect Denmark and 


Sweden to a plan for the unhindered 


of ill Nardi 


Council citizens from one country to 


document-less passage 


mother in Scandinavia 

Phe Council, which is an outgrowth 
4 inter-Nordic parliamentary discus 
sions held several times since the wat 
was thi 


first overt diplomatic and 


pur ly 
called simce 


Scandinavian conference to be 


Sweden failed five vears 
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ot ts 


Detsnarh i Norway i} 
il pruposed thiec-nation Nordic 
Soviet 


Council wa 


defense agreement. 


vanda blasts that the 


propa- 


camouflage for the covert introdue 


tion of Sv 


1 
enough notice to cuaiuse 


eden into NATO attracted 
Swedish edi 


toy j iy } chara vith 


espire his caution, Foreign Min 
) ister Osten Unden recently 
himself to be far 


proved from oa 


tongue-tied neutral during a Riksdag 
le ade 


debate to 


W bic hy 
Hagberg 


a proposed bill for the rein 


SESSION ii 
Hildiny 
fight 


troduction — of 


communist 

Tose Itt 
1 

capital pumishment, 


Hagberg, wearing a loud American 
tie charged that the bill was part of 
a contagious American paranoia which 
had the US so frightened that people 
flying saucers. The bill 
has little chance of 
troduced by four 


aftermath of last 


Saw which 


piassaye 
Agrarian MPs as an 


trials in 


Was In 


summer s 
which a number of prominent Swed 
ish Communists were 


viven prison 


delivering military secrets 
Soviet The 


looking, professorial Unden rose and 


terms for 
to the embassy. mild 
granted that the charge might be true 
retorted, the Soviet Union 
afraid of the United States 
saw agents in high places, like 
Ana Pauker. Hardly had 
the laughter died down when Unden 
faced Hagberg 


smilingly 


rit, he 
Was SO 
that it 


Slansky and 


“Maybe,” he said un 


“youll turn out to be an 


American agent yourself one of thes¢ 


days.” 
The flood disasters in Holland and 
Britain 


chance to reach across borders with 


provided Swedes with a 
out betraying their political ideals 
ind the people reacted with magnifi 
Within 48 hours of 
Holland, the 
meeting in special Ses 
100,000 blankets to the 
Britain shared in 


of a month-long period 


generosity 
the first 


cent 
news trom 
government 
sions, sent 


Hooded area also 


the proceeds 
of plate passing and radio benefits 
raised the total to 
than 13,000,000 kroner, or ap 


proximately $2.6 million. An interest 


which country $ 


more 


ing but by no means typical Swed 
this 
I heard three times in varving 
} 


now 


ish observation on contribution 
which 
that shows 


form ran I guess 


neutral we are.” 
Sweden is still a 
Utopia But in providing the 


for the broad 


long way from 


basic 


| 


unenities of life HASS 


population if SCeTHS to hye 


| 
‘ real aod steps 


Cra thead of most ol 
Iurope there is aloiost mo une iiplor 
ment, despite growing competition 
from Germany and Japan for export 


Phere l 


1 
ng snortave but 


markets still an acute hous 
a large scale con 
truction program 1s expected to ease 
the current “doubling up problem itt 
tbout three year 

Phe State Radio's Committee on 
Pelevision has reported that it could 
build a transmitter 
emissions in the metropolitan Stock 
But the 


the government 


How and begin 


committee and 
both 


iwaist granting the dubious privilege 


holm area, 
have decided 
to Stockholmers as long as the inhab 
1,200 kilometers 
undemocratically 


itunts of 
to the 

denied the right of seeing the Nordic 
Kukla 


screens. This philosophy of equal 


provinces 


north are 
Fran and Ollie on their own 


privilege under law will mean, ac 
cording to one Swedish radio official, 
that no one will have TV in Sweden 
until someone figures out how the 
narrowly balanced budget can stand 
the cost of laying expensive coaxial 
cable to 


in one big democratic network. 


Actually, a 
ern Sweden facing Denmark has al 


connect the entire country 


small corner of south 
ready been receiving television. The 
inhabitants of the province of Skane, 
across the Oresund from Copenhagen, 
have been picking up Danish pro 


grams without trouble, and without 
paving the standard licensing fee now 
than 500 


A combination of 


paid by Denmark's fewer 
known set owners, 
talent 


may bring the Copenhagen TV ex 


MONEY and technical troubles 


end shortly, which 


Skanians will use 


periment to an 
would that 


their sets as sideboards until the glory 


mean 


and wonder of the 17-inch screen per 


meates to every frontier of Sweden. 


ce advertising pages of Sweden’s 


iargest daily, the Dagens Nyheter 
recently revealed with liquid clarity 
the essence of a neutrality which con 
fers equal favors on both Kast and 
West. A 


ish food labeling Jaws was disclosed 


sudden alteration in Swed 
with a large advertisement announc 
ing that a new product in Sweden, 
Coca-Cola, would shortly go on sale 
for the first time. About three weeks 
later 


ads proc laimed that, for the first time 


equally attractive newspaper 
since before the war, Swedes could 
again slake their thirst with genuine 


Russian vodka 
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Malenkov, by Martin) Ebon. Mi 
Graw-Hill, New York, 284 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Puitie FE. Moses 
In his lifetime Stalin was the obj ct 
Both his ac 
tions, murkily perceived through a 


of an intense curiosity. 


thickening veil of secrecy, and_ his 
words, elevated into a gospel for the 
guidance of millions of followers and 
subjects, were subjec ted to the closest 
As Georgi Malenkov moved 
to the forefront of Soviet power, be 
after Stalin’s 
same effort to pierce the mysteries of 
the Kremlin has 


ferred to 


scrutiny. 


fore and demise, the 
inevitably been trans 


The able 
World Communism Today 


author of 
Martin 


Ebon, has undertaken to spell out 


him. 


what can be said, with more or less 


certainty, of the new head of the Sov 
iet Government. 
Refreshingly, Mr. Ebon 
omniscience. He does not claim to sit 
in with the Politburo or the 
Nor did he attend 
University with Malenkov 
the “pacification” of ( entral Asia. He 


has brought together 


disc laims 


new Pre 
Mosc OW 


fresh from 


sidium 


a certain body 
of identifiable fact, mingled with su 
mise. He acknowledges indebtedness 


for several of his hypothe ses to veteran 





1 


students of Soviet politic SuUCTE as 
Pistrak and Nicolaevsky 


puzzling course of events between 


Keven thre 


Jicmuary and \pril of this vear is re 
Hected in his 
concerning the nature and portent of 

Malenkov’s rise to power 
Beginning this hasty study of the 
March 


have als 


tentative conclusions 


available information in early 
Mr. Ebon appears then to 
that Malenkov had 


the full sweep of Stalin’s mantle 


inherited 
This 


nut 


sumed 
conviction was weakened by a 
ber of startling events and pronounce 
ments during the following weeks, and 
in closing his analysis for the impa 
tient printer Mr. Ebon concluded that 
Malenkoy with Beria 
Molotov and perhaps with Zhukov 


and that his power is therefore much 


shares powel 


less absolute than Stalin’s was 


Malenkot Real suece to Stalin? 

Mii Ebon’s 
Malenkoy 
valid 


to a 


cautious devaluation of 
well be 


le ading 


sole powe! iay 
Sut other explanations 
different 


tached to each of the outward events 


conclusion Can be it 


Which he summarizes 


Much has been made of the Pravda 


CWS 


should be 

that the 
Soviet Commu 
the Central Committe 
Malenkov’s au 
thority has been subordinated to that 
of the Party and to the 
Central Committee? Possibly so. But 
that taken 
Party 


himself to 


editorial stating that powel 


“collegial” or collective and 


final authority in the 
nist party IS 
Hoes this mean that 
Presidium 


it can also having 
OVE] effective contro] ol the 


Nal nko pr fe rs to ofl I 


the country not as 


mean 


in all powe rul 
and therefore all-re sponsible individu 
tl, but as 
Party will 


actually enhanee his 


the agent of a collective 
This lattes position would 
real power, since 
him to 


responsible for unsuccessful or un 


t would allow make others 


popular decisions. This was the role 
Stalin 
consolidation of powe! 
Between 1923 and 
1929 contemporary students of Sta 


wdopted by duning the five 
years ot the 


ih his OW hands 


lin’s rise to absolute power were im 
self-effacing attitude 
It was not until the celebration of his 
fiftieth birthday, in December, 1929 
that Stalin p rmitted or demanded the 
kind of 


“leader 


pre SSE d by his 


personal adulation of — the 
ridic 
the following 


which was carried to 


nlous extremes during 
decades 

It is also probable that the Party 
has undergone a reaction away from 
thi pe rsonal worship of the “leader.’ 
After all, it is 
against thie 
as “the 
the vreatest philo ophet “thee 
f histor ind so forth 


track by the 


turn 
Stalin 
| 


feacnel “Our Sun 


only human to 


incessant praise of 
oreatest 
re il 
est strategist 
Observers have been 
relatively low vel of praise heaped 
at Stalin Malenkoy 
ind Moloto Vell hy the 
complete 
in Malenke peech to the Supreme 
Soviet. It ible that this at 


seria 
almost 


of reference to him 
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mosphie re of re pulsion ivainst the 


onal and Al 
Stalin's view 
per onal pre sentation of powel ifttriac 
tive to the higher Party 

without 


that Malenkoy 
Parts 


real power 
this wide spre id feeling, 

Mr. Ebon draws a harp line be 
the Malenkoy Zhidano 


since 1945, pointing out that 


ney 
i 


nposition ! 


pitral ini} 


makes thi 


relatively im 


rank ind 
icrificing 


over the recognize 


tween and 
polic i 
Ziidanov’s Speer hes dealt with Europe 


| 
Malenkov’s Asia. However 


with this 
may not reflect a personal interest. It 


k 
fore 1) if ohtbu J r 


i titric i per onal choice from thei 

rrbli hed peech It is also not cer 

iti hat Zhidanoy Itt tigated the 1948 
1 1 ) } 

break Party in Yugoslavia 

uvgest that Zhida 

1 

consideration for thi 


4 the satellite Party leader 
Malenkoy 


stern 


vith the 
Indirect « dence 

| 
urged sore 


ind that it wa 
cated thre P Niceman’s 
toward them. It is likewise 


why Khruscheyv, new Secretar 


? 
who 1avo 
lirve 
not clear 


Gen 





Vew and 


Recollections of André Gide, by 
Roger Martin Du Gard. Viking, 133 
pp. $2.75 

A revealing 


prize Winner by 


Nobel 


once mth 


portrait of on 
another it 
mate, objective and profound 

The Cotton Kingdom, by Frederick 
Law Olmsted Knopf 626 pp $6.75 
This is a vivid scrupulously detailed 
account of the author's journey 
throughout the South in the 1850s 
Olmsted was a New York Times cor 
then he later 
America’s foremost landscape archi 


respondent became 


tect. Reissuance of this practic ally un 
i' lable does the 


much credit 


work 


publi she I 


Without 
Dean. MeGrau 


Fear, by 
Hill 


Foreign Poliey 
Mic hic li s 
0) pp $3.75 

A first-rate affair 
and the problems facing our foreign 
with 
suggestions for the 


Vera 
analysis of world 


policy makers clear, eminenth 


ine ingredient 


of a successful program 


The Future of the West, by J. GC 
de Beus Harper 178 pp., $2.75 

The brilliant 44-year-old Minister of 
the Netherlands Wash 
ington offers a sanguine estimate of 
the West's future. He 


Sp ngler’s and Toynbee’s gloomy view 


Embassy in 
disagre es with 


ind believes oun superior material and 
spiritual resources augur well for the 
years ale ad 


The Philosophy of Modern Art, by 
Herbert Read, Horizon, 278 pp., $4.50 
No writer on art today Read's 
combination of insight phil Ss phic al 


and know ledox 


excels 


psychologic al—vast 
and superb prose stvle 


The River and 
S. L. A. Marshall 


$5 


the Gauntlet, by 
Morrou ISS pp 
The story of the defeat of the 
Army in 1950 by the 
Battle of Chongchon Rives 


swift and comp lling detail 


Fighth 
Chinese in the 


related in 





Voteworthy 


Mission to Korea, by Edgar S. Ken 
wdy. British Book Centre, 176 pp 
$3.50 

An English staff member of the In 
ternational Refugee On 
ind 


his eight-month n mn te orea 


ramization give 


ino omgenuou perce tive report 


the 


University Presses 


From 


The Financial Expert: A novel of 
Indian Life, by R. K. Narayan, Michi 
gan State, 178 nn., $3 

en 
mney lender 
mall south 


Vabb is) rece 


Indian 
ind “adviser in a 
village Mr Nara 
tbroad—as he will 
this enterprising 
one of the better 


im, funny story of an 
Indian 
onized 


thank { 


mniversity pre i 


be here 


nfemporary nove list: 


The Philosophy of Mahatma Gand- 
hi, by Dhirendra Mohan Datta. Wis 
consin $2.50 
Professor of philosophy at th. 

ity of P India 
closely iated with Gandhi's move 
ment, the author presents the first 
lucid distillation of Gandhi's 
losophy 


169 pp., 
Uni 
once 


ita and 


ISSO 


phi 


Yankee Diplomacy: U. S. Interven. 
by O. Edmund 
Mi thodist 196 


Argentina, 
Southern 


lion in 
Smith, Jr 
pp., 3 

The misplhi ric 


cl ed by 


tactics 


been ill 
and 


wecording to this thor 


solidarity has 


our meconsistencies 
pressure 
oughly documented, if graceless, study 
of United States dip] matic relations 


with Argentina 


Communism = in 
Mac Mahon Ball 
$4.50 


Nationalism and 

East Asia, by W 
Cambride 210 pp., 
\ Wise cle irly reasoned admirably 

inalysis of the revolution 

ia by an 
scientist. Should be 


il for all Senators 


in 
Australian politic il 


mandat ry re id 
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be regarded 
ith whom 

closely 
Iebon 


and 


vorked 


twenty 4 . Mi 


1 


together thi hits 


adrawt 
whic hi 


TOS Ale 


pieces 


make up the very incomplete 
$ Soviet lead rship today He 


! 
has hot Claimed to pl wide finial ul 


hallenae ible pr 


ry oubre GTHOSES 
Philip Mosely is Director of the Rus 
sian Institute and Professor of Inter 
national Relations at Columbia Uni 


versity 


A Window on Red Square, by 
Frank Rounds, Jr. Houghton Mifflin 
Boston 


S04 pp. >9 


Reviewed by Marrin’ EBON 


Soviet tourist organization 
during part of the 1920s and 1930s 


ty pifie d Moscow’s effort to beguile the 


ryvur vhost of Intourist rides again 
| Phis 


guided tours through 
Right 


offensive 


unwary with 


Si VIC t 


| ut of the latest 


Hew 


shi WwW place es now as 
“peace 
tourist season seems to be be 
Vining 

It started with the nine American 
1K Wspapermen and Tie Wspaperwomen 
representing small-town papers, who 
few 


spent a April days in Moscow, 


wrote and talked—and were greatly 
surprised to find their utterances dis 
torted and exploited by the Soviet 
Since 


has 


propaganda machine then a 


world-wide campaign begun to 


bring unsophisticated extroverts or 
plain fellow-travelers on guided tours 
Union 


Phe means for this 


to the Soviet 
Campari are 
the so-called “Soviet friendship” out 
Britain, France and the Scan 


countries groups of 


fits; in 


dlinay hain 


small] 
men and women are busily packing 
their bags and telling friends they're 
all excited about their trip and may 
be they ll even get a glimpse of Pre 


Malenkoy 


travelers is 


mer Among the prosper 
Mrs. Perle Mesta, 
noted Washington hostess and 


more 
United States 


tive 


recently Ambassador to 


Luxembourg, who has applied for a 


Soviet visa shi hope s to write and 


lecture on her 


Mrs Mesta 


IPhp ore SSIOTIS, 


} 


ind many other peo 





1 1 
emsclves the trouble 
, 1 
theu depth 


sitting down to read Frank 


could save 
iwoid getting out of 
by Simpl 
Rounds book 


three 


Phe author writes from 
points He had been a 
foreign correspondent before he ever 
he had studied 


ind his 


Vantage 


set foot on Soviet soil 
Russian language, literature 
tory for three years in Harvard's Re 

gional Program on the USSR: and le 
Moscow for 1S months as 


embassy S 


staved in 
a member of oui transla 
tion staff. 

Chis book is a diary. It begins with 
crossing the Soviet 
1951. Its last 


covers his trip on the 


Rounds border 


on January 10 entry 
June 5, 1952 
Soviet ship Beloostrov, 
Finland, 


The Veal 


which used to 
belong to from) Leningrad 
to Helsinki and a half be 
tween is a kale idoscope of minor and 
1 fey 


Rounds 


events, chronicled by 


ke Ch 
iNustrati mis of So 


hayor 
with appreciation ol 
their meanimg as 
viet life as a whole. 


hy Ok 


Before and during the 


It was high time for such a 
to come tlong. 
Second World War experienced for 
eign correspondents had a chance to 
spend some time in Moscow and to 
come back home and Wrap up their 
experiences and impressions in a book 


In the 1930s William 


berlin, Lyons 


Henry Cham 


Kugene and Lonis 
Fischer did much to set a dangerously 
distorted record straight. During the 
war, men like Henry C. Cassidy did 
a reporting job that added local Mos 
cow color to dry press dispatches. 
Edmund Stevens of the Christian Sci 
Monitor 1950 


wrote himself into 


ence got out in and 
Prize 
tradition 


of being 


i Pulitzer 
Rounds this 
well. He had the advantage 


able to let his impressions accumulate 


continues 


He had no deadlines to meet, no home 
offices to satisfy, no censors to cope 
with. One passage of the book, writ 
ten about a year ago, sums up thie 
observations and 
his feeling about Russian attitud 
Writing on Mav 26. 1952. he ce 
scribes an impression he had had over 


whether 


variety of Rounds 


ind over again standing in 
the snow with a crowd of Soviet citi 
zens at the burial place of Stalin's 
Novodevichy Monastery or 
rushing down the ¢ irpet in the center 
aisle of the Bolshoi Theater to clap 
for ballerina 


hag I ied 


wife in 


Ulanova: or paying a 


Russian waitress: or buying 
in’ embroidered Uzbek skull pin 
the crush of a Moscow 


store; or hunting for a 


at partie rit 


Jrave on Don 


skoi Monasterv; or downing Stolich 
a Soviet colonel in 


hall Ol 


Stalin raise his right hand beatificall, 


nava vodka with 


it Moscow. beer watching 
on the top of Lenin's tomb; or dis 
cussing American democracy and free 
dom with an ill-clad, wide-eyed peas 
int at the private altar of Ivan the 
Ferrible in St. Basil’s Cathedral 
What was this thought, this impres 
sion? It Frank 
this: “The Russians, underneath 
that 
wrong; that something, perhaps, is 
lacking They that 
things are not thei 
that greatest ex 
periment 


| 
all 


ifter 
“unable, or pr rhaps unwilling,’ 


was, Rounds writes, 
seem 
something is 


. » { y 
to realize going 


appeal to sense 
quite right in 
world maybe the 
in man’s history has failed 
And, he believes, they are 
to put 
their finger on the cause. 

Phere is nothing really stark in this 
book Mi 
alert 


the aura of 


Rounds’ cheerful, eager 


person shields the reader from 


terror and tyranny, the 
knowledge of secret police tortures 


After all 


Rounds held an American diplomatic 


ind slave labor Camps 


passport he could return to America’s 


Ulanova, darling of all Russians 


healthy confusion and free, fais play 
By being himself, and not delving too 
deeply into the recesses of the Rus 
the author has the advan 
link 
iverage American reader and the sub 


his book 


For naive admirers of Moscow sub 


Stall soul 


tage of creating a between the 


ject matter of 


vay art, for travelers who observe 
sagely that the sky is as blue and the 
grass as green in the Ukraine as home 
in Towa, this book is much better than 
i guided tour of the Soviet Union 


know thie The “pt if 


mnocent those friture ] 


Round 


Hlonsive 


Core 


seen-it and IJ-been-there — travelers 
might do well to stay home and read 
Rounds 
from this book than from. the 
of official And, at the out 


rageous exchange rate of four rubles 


thev Il probably learn more 
patter 


guides 


to the dollar, Rounds offers a bargain 


that Intourist can’t beat 


Martin Ebon, world traveler and 
authority on Soviet communism, is the 
Malenkov: Stalin's 


Successor and of World Communism 


author of the neu 


| oday 


Heresy, Yes; Conspiracy, No, by 
Sidney Hook. John Day, Neu 
288 pp. R7O 


York 


Reviewed by Gronce W. Siusrer 
Hook’s thesis is that the 
academic fraternity must oust no man 
that the 


Communist has no place in it because 


Professor 


on charges of heresy, but 
he is a conspirator who should be 
taken at his word. This thesis is pre 
sented in an amalgam of essays and 
notes jotted down at various times 
but manifesting a rough unity of pu 
pose and argument. Hook, a Socialist 
of the variety which induces in Com 
munists the maximum of detestation, 
realizes what short shrift they make 
of any opposition once their powe! 1S 
that they 


combine the greatest possible amounts 


secure. To obtain power 


of infiltration and camouflage. Is_ it 


possible, within the framework of 
American free institutions, to burn up 
thei ‘Trojan horses? 


Phe major difficulty, Hook 
tends, is that the people of the United 


con 


States particularly that portion of it 
which is devoted to scholarly pursuits 
lives in a climate which veers between 
constant fog and tropical tempera 
tures. On all “who 
forget that of human kind 
breast, not the 


the one side are 
the milk 
belongs in the 
head.” The \ 
supposed that Lenin and Stalin were 
really not wicked after all, and they 
like’ to think so now if. thes 
were given half a chance They abhor 
they been on the 
side of progre and they do not like 
vhich mild 


wuthoritarianism 


ness 


have it various times 


would 
have always 


War, 


there ! ‘ adi 


pe ech Sin 


f} ior ol 
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ther side 
unrestrictes 

1 

miore 
the 

il punt 
Constitute 

i plag 

an expect 


of to raise —at the 


relatis irritated eyebrov 
How can the middle ground 

cribed? Hook iys that we 

pe rit a quite unavoidable ay 

of the 


1 
; 
Cure trie 


Communist 
fact 


tradition i 


purpose 
that the ma 
American 
afeguards “as 
the exercise of {1 
at liberty to call the Pre 
United State an 


even to emulate Pope Pius 


many 


po 


edom 


wnorant 

Xl by, 
missing that government owner 
uch enterprise as powel plant 

not pre venta pare nt from bringing up 
his children in the fear of the Lord 
Indeed, he may legitimately even 
so far as to conjecture that the Con 
titution ought to be amended 
Jeffersonian democracy is outmoded 
ind that Senator Joe McCarthy find 
it imposs ble to distinguish between 
the soucghing of the wind and a knock 
it the door. But if that Ru 
ian communism does not wish to r 
duce the United States to the status 


that its stooge 


he Says 


of a p nal colony ol 


in this country do not constitute 
clear and present danger, he is throw 
ing intelligence out the window 

So far, so good. Almost singlehand 
edly, Sidney Hook has rubbed 
nose of a certain indigenous liberalism 
on the grindstone and made it take 
of the facts of life. He has 


those 


the 


COUN. ZANCE 
ilso ‘se en through the game of 
who believe that this is a good time 
to clamp down on whatever seems to 
them, for one weird reason or othe 
to be out of tune with propriety 

He has that the aca 


demic fraternity is not suffering from 


also noted 
panic or hysteria, though I think he 
aside far too lightly the aver 


sion to standing up and being counted 


tosses 


which is very prevalent in its midst 


enough members of this 


hod, 
thoughts 


True most 


tranquilly between 
still cholarly 
paper and dreams of a trip to urope 


tourist. class 


mgust vee! 


about nother 
under thi au pices of 
But 
lichtest 


the American Express Company 
they do run for cover at the 


proved ation 
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often not able to sé 


V Ure concern hi ( )| 
Phere j first of all 


, 
1@% the law 
Most of us have come by our insight 


eavile 
of communism rather 
ill, it is less than ten 

io that Harry H ypkins \ 
he Kremlit ith the iIppros i 
hs Coumntr 
rotten imbto 

il] marines of Sale 
freedom behind 
ih hide How 
to protect mn 


ident to all 


i Rutger 
ippornte d 


affiliations of 


ttee to «ce 
erry cf 
Accordingly, we 


clarification of 


need not only 
ilso 1¢ 


and Hook de 
the 


our ideas. but 


tute 


framing of ou 


pte mne a comments on 


Professor Sidne y Hook, author of the 
“tract,” Heresy, Ye Conspiracy No 
Smith Act and. the 
does not tell us how 


Nor ar il 


vith the kind of se hizophre nia W 


Feinberg Law 
to achieve this 


does he very convincingly 


} 
Was SO evide nt in the uc hs case 


Communist ometim«e 


( srvad irae yal VN \ iddled incl t 


cent subservience to Communist ma 
" 
ters with a realh 


telligence Trained to admire 


econd element, academi peopl are 


the first 
Hook does 


itt p ! 
| hh ills 


pective not ex 


for a time went 


to the 


down the ros 


communist Utopia and 


been looking for an exit ever 


tract for the times, 


beguiling in 


this is a 


Yet 


rich in meat and 
manner in Which that meat is served. 


Every 


t 


one of its major contentions 


with the realization of dire 
nt reality ind 


presence 


1 
at the same time 


of what old 
philosophers would have termed it 


Ii the 


domitable truth. One can only hope 


that it will under the skins of 


get 
thousands than could easily be 


enumerated 


More 


George WM Shuster is President of 
Hunter College in New York (¢ ity 


Onle 


The American Road to World 
Peace, by Sir Alfred Zimmein. Dut 
ton, New York, 287 pp. $4. 


teviewed by R. W. Van Wacenen 


jie distinguished Oxford Professor 


Rela- 
in the United States 


long enough since his retirement to 


Emeritus of International 


tions has lived 


have a great enthusiasm for the Amer 
ican way of life. Indeed he regards 
us as a Great Power significantly dif 
ferent from the Old World type. From 
this premise he states that “the ob 
ject of this book is to trace the Ameri 
road to world peace. This goal 


pe Treat hed by 


can 
means of a 
United 


in no other way 


can 
document, the 
Nations Charter 
discernible to the political thinker in 


constitutional 
and 
the present age.” 

Sir Alfred 
the politics of international organiza 
than this field 
ind yet he keeps a clear and steady 
on the of Jaw” as the 


Ing objective It is gratifving to 


pays more attention. te 


tion some writers In 


“rule 


CVE guid 
ead 
much more than lip service to Wood 
row Wilson, whose rightful place as 
not vet 
the 
realized ; the 
minded 
that the worl 
Hague could not be taken up ifresh 
until it could be 
foundation — of 
and |e pomit 
mild eno { 


i hard-headed idealist) has 


unreservedh granted by 


ple. “Te 


i 
ste ills 


been 
American pe 
Tre legali 


luctant to do 


underpinned by a 
firm morality 
writes 


Wil 


] 
ilso out that 


nture for 





1 “ 
ternational Jaw “unless it was a part 


I 


ft a larger system, a svstem of a com 


munity of nations ac knowledging com 
mon ethical pring iples | ae ee Bas 
confidence in the ultimate force of 
public opinion among free px ples ‘ 
Wilson did. 

Looking forward to a utes 
Alfred offers Sug 
vestions for both informal 
changes in the United Nations. His 
is th the Jack \ 
that lie Sec 
Council has failed and should be al 


revi 
sion conteren¢ e, Su 


ind formal 


main point 


“true executive urits 
lowed to wither away as an unneces 


sary appendage This conclusion 


based on the premise that the Security 


Council was) originally supposed to 


be a true executive body, which seems 
to this reviewer a questionable inter 
pretation of the Charter and therefore 
a questionable basis for judging the 
Council’s work. 

fact that the 
UN has been moving toward greater 
democracy (as the General Assembly 
has been granted functions at the ex 
of the Security Council), Sit 
Alfred suggests pushing even farther 
the Security 


Encouraged by the 


pense 


in that direction because 
Council is neither democratic nor ex 
ecutive. He would replace it with a 
“true executive” made up of a group 
of seven dedicated men who did not 
governments, but instead 
represented “the chief 


the world’ 


represent 
cultures and 
traditions of Chis execu 
tive would be chosen by making use 
Of the proved vitality of the regional 
\ joint body 


the councils of 


principle composed of 
four regional 
elect this 


group “if and when the regional dc 


organ 


zations would executive 


sign has been worked out in reason 
able fullness.” Two of these 


zations (NATO and OAs) are 


organi 
ilready in 
being, another is begun (the nucleus 
of a Far Eastern regional group ind 
the fourth Middle 
Kast and Africa 

It is to be hoped that those 
called the Elder Scholars 
will continue to reflect imaginatively 
their 


though some of their juniors who are 


would COVE! the 


who 
might be 
rich even 


upon EXDETICNCE 
i 


trving to carry on their work may dis 
with ibout 
doubt thre pl icticability. in the near fun 


agree them methods o 


trire of some ol thre sug ce ted ( h tice 


W. Van Wagenen is Director, Cen 
ter for Rese arch on World Political 


Institutions, and Associate Professor of 
Politics at Princeton Universiti 


Picture Book of Russia, by Mari 
Noéle Kelly Life Limited 
London, SO pp. > 3.50 


Country 


Reviewed by Peart M. STEINHAUS 


Recently the free world was amazed 
by the news that a group of American 
rie Wspapel publishers had been pel 
mitted to visit the Soviet 
take all the thes 
Lady Kelly 
took most of the photographs that 


Union and 
pictures wanted 


who with one ot her SOnS 


make up this book, received ho such 
favors wile of 
the British 


when she undertook to compile 


Though she was the 
Ambassador to Moscow 
1 red 
ord of Russia in pictures she was sub 
ject to the strictest 
difficulties 


a creditable job 


censorship. In 
view of the involved, she 
has done 

Phe photog iphis cover the country 
side, churches public buildings and 


and all 


squares monuments parks 
VIEWS which UIVe 
but no hint 


The pr 


manner of 
of what Russia looks like 
of how the Russians live 


tures of individuals are obviously 
posed and therefore unrevealing.) 

Phe photography is supe rb and the 
Captions well written and interesting 
Of particular note are photographs of 
the Kremlin, St. Basil's Cathedral, the 
Church on the Nerl, Uglich on the 
Volga, Peterhof Palace and Tsarskoe 
Selo 

The publisher is to be compliment 
don the quality of Tavout and print 
ing. It i that 
Lady Kelly was not able to join the 
newspaper publishers’ party. We are 


sure that 


great pity however 


had she been viven equal 
privile Ues her book would have been 


at ¢ lassic 


Pearl \J 
for of {I 


Steinhaus is 


Vanaging i] di 


NSTrED NATIONS Wor .p 


© 





THE SORROWS OF BAUDOUIN 


Continued from page {2 


the office and found his family waiting 


for him at the dinner table. “Excuse 


me, papa, for being tardy,” he is sup 
posed to have said, “but T was in con 
ference with Mr. Eden and Mr Spaak 
and | mildnt get 


cas 
tine 


simply ( Iwas On 


who have studied his 


Psychiatrists 
case agree that the king will be handi 
capped in carrving out his high fun 
remains under thi 
spell of Leop Id and Liliane. But they 
| 


SC pal ite res1dences 


tions as long is he 
consider too radi 
cal a step for the time being, nor do 
they believe it will be possible to pres 


th early marrage He 


call 


ste pmother and will never marry a girl 


Raudouin into 


has what they a “fixation” on his 


loves her ly) she pos 
some of the charm and 
Liliane de Rethy 


circumstances 


unless (a) he 
sesses at least 
beauty of 

In the 


have Belgium’s future at 


those wha 
heart 


that nothing will be gained by sharp 


Wari 


since the CrOWT I still 
\\ illoons 
tact 


ening the issues 
the strongest link 
Phe 
and patience for all concerned espe 
They 


would stop slurring 


bye twee i 


and Fleming recommend 


cially the press and the public 
wish the papers 
the “femme fatale” whose faults, it i 
only fair to ay ire balanced by her 
Phey also wish Leopold and 


Liliane would ke ep more oh the bach 


qualities 


ground and, instead, bolster up Bau 
douin’s personality 
These 


the royal 
tween 60 


{ 
nost M 


feel that 
are too old hye 
ind wish His Ma 
himself with 

And above 


will give 


obse rye 
idvise 1 
ind iQ 


jesty would surround 


men Meares hi own ave 


all they hope thre people 
} 


a chance to mature arn 


him 

PCCOVET fuils 
Like 

a child of 

intelligent 


time to 


from his mental war sear 
other 


ual epoch hae ] 


rules Jandouin I 


eCTrIOU 
ily tou ind Vive 


} 


, 
tronger character, he mas 


W ithout 


deve lop al 


vet write a happy finish to Belgium 


royal drama 








Read in the next issue 


Peron after Evita 


by H. L, LYALL 
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Editorial 


What Men Die For 


or so long ago in a quiet Parisian restaurant a soft 
\ spoken intelligent woman who works for a pub 
lisher of religious books told me how she budgeted her 
monthly salary. 
It was a pathetic ally simple story 
She earned the equivale nt of some $SO a 


spr nt about a third of her wages on 


She 


a drab hotel room 


month 
and another third on her little boy (his father was killed in 
the war). Occasionally she bought a skirt, a blouse or a 
pair of shoes. And she had just enough money left for a 
cup of coffee in the morning and dinner at night. In be 
tween she ate nothing at all. She had been living this way 
for four or five years 

“What does 
asked 
you vote?’ 

She looked at mi ; 

“Don't misunderstand me,” she said. “I like Americans 
today without the Mar 


help But | would vote 


all this do to your politi il convictions?” I 


wai | cleetions Were held tomorrow for whom would 


with troubled eve 
I don’t know where we would by 
shall Plan and all the 
Communist.” 

I asked her to consider the « 
liking for 
of communism, 

“T know 
change. I can’t go on living like t 
But she 
nothing 
And the 


keep their promise.” 


Arn mean 


ontradiction between her 


America and her readiness to further the cause 


” she said. “But T can’t help it. Things must 
his. America is wonderful 
She will change 
Phe Communists promise there will be a change 


the hope that they will 


is here today and gone tomorrow 
only thing left to me is 


forget For here it 


perplexed) Frenchwoman_ has 


This was a conversation [ cannot 


seems to me, a struggling 
putin a nutshell the essence of the contest which the two 
great powers are waging for the lovalty and frieadship of 
millions of human beings throughout the world 

Nor was her case This was, in 


effect 


scores 


Tne th Thy 
had 


and 


( APC4rn Hee 
again | 


the answer I ind again from 


rece ly ¢ d 
Asians Poo many peopl who 
] that 


are not active Communists accept the 


of urope ans 
mvth Russia 


wants to change pe ople’s lives for the better, while America 


extends temporary relief—and only so long as it suits her 


own imterest, 
nald 
this country. has 


and 30. billion dollars 
the Russians 


Hy 1 ironical. Tn 

distributed between 
Wherever 
back-bre iking toil. relent 
l t of 


SOlt 
1 
which 


to human misery 


The situation ¢« hare less 


than 


” THioore 


fen vears 95 


in loan rrants and. gifts 


move in, they bring 
less tension, and naked exploit ition for the inter 
the “socialist fatherland.” Yet it is the United States 
is accused of selfishness and indifference 

How this paradoy 
combated are question Which mia 


of the 


| 
moustrous rose ind HOW | 


fre world 


Po answer them, it seem 
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roots of American culture. We have become a pragmatic 
nation. We believe that facts speak for themselves, that 
action is the ultimate answer. In this country a man is what 
he does 

In Europe and in Asia it is quite different. There, since 


we must generalize, a man is his thoughts, his dreams, his 


vision of life. And what the world seems to reproach us for 
is that up to the present we have exported almost every 
thing but visions and dreams 

To many among us such a state of affairs is simply prool 


“foreigners. We ex 


tend concrete aid, often at great sacrifice to ourse Ives, and 


fan irritating lack of realism among 


then we are asked to deliver intangibles which will fill no 

body's « mpty stomach nor puta roof over the head of one 

homeless woman or child 
Yet for thousands of years 


oldest 


mien have died more 


across the continents 


this seems to have been man’s fate 
often for an idea than for a piece of bread, It is no wonder 
that America 


the world when shi prov laimed a set of ideas 


therefore made her stongest impression on 


ibout man 
and society in the form of eternal laws 

Phe visionary approach of the leaders of our own Revolu 
tion, Which enshrined them among the revered pathfinders 
4 historv, is again the great need of the revolutionary era 
in which we live. The tasks of the decade demand more 
than clever dip] ymats, first-rate administrators expert hiefs 
of staff. In the stream of the irresistible currents which eddy 
eves 


those 


around us today. we need men who can raise their 


to visions beyond immediate reality and translate 


visions to the people in terms of their daily lives and their 
for the future 


This is what President Eisenhower felt from the bottom 


ho cs 


of his heart when he spoke to. the American Newspaper 
Editors Whe Nn he Announce? d Aric ri¢ a’s willingne ss to lead 
in the historic work of worldwide reconstruction and spend 
the savings from reduced armaments on the inspiring peace 
time tasks that it is clearly the destiny of this century to ac 

complish, he struck the note which, if sustained and echoed, 
vain the 
to the cause of dignitv and freedom 


what the 


may vet ilegiance of the greater part of the world 


Pre sident said may be paraphrased 


We have been talking anti-com 


Kor indeed 
and summed up thus 
munism while the world at large was talking anti-famine 
Let us talk 
the rest of the 


anti-famine, anti 


world will talk 


inti-disease, anti-misery. 


disease inti-miserv, and 


antrecommunism 


| Mbwh yl, 


Epiror 





it’s your 
battle banner 


oo keep it flying! 


h 
& 


NN 


= WELL AT THIS BANNER~ under the cancer sword millions of Americans have joined a proud army of 


dedicated cancer fighters—doctors, chemists, 


The cancer sword is unique . 


in our country devoted entirely to the conquest of cancer through res 


Re *SE€ 


physicists, biologist 


.. for it represents the American Cancet 


arch holds the key that will unlock cancer’s 


and men and women of all walks of life 


Society, the only voluntary health agency 


earch, education, and service 


secrets. That’s why the ACS puts 25 cert 


of every dollar you give to laboratory studies. Give now for more cancer research! 


Education helps protect all of us against cancer. That is why 


public with facts that save 


Service IS 


humanitarian aid to suffering thousands 


You can help keep the banner flying. Give generously to the 1953 cancer crusade. Any contribution 1 


You will help, won't you? 


lives. Give now 


for the cancer patient, helping support centers for diagnosis and treatment 


the ACS arms the 
for more cancer education! 


bringing 


Give now for more cancer services! 


; welcome 





ancer Qociety 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Gentlemen: Please send me free literature abo 


Enclosed is my ce 


v1 ntribution of 
to the cancer crusade 


Name 
Address 
City State 


address the 
o POSTMASTER 


Simply 


envelope 


NAME OF 


‘Cancer’™ « 





YOUR TOWN 





Peace 


is for the strong! For peace 


Marine S/Set. 
Archie Van Winkle 
Medal of Hlonor 


ie KING IN DARKNESS. a superior Red force had 
smashed through B Company's defense line. neat 
Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction. 


Passing a command through his platoon. the sergeant 
leap d trom cover. led a desperate rush against the enemy, 
A bullet shattered his left elbow. but he kept voing. The 
left-flank squad got separated. Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
10 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
erenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lying on the 


eround, he continued to direct the fighting. 


Finally he was evacuated. unconscious from loss. of 
blood: but the breakthrough had been plugged, the Com 
pany saved, 


“| found out firsthand.” says Sergeant Van Winkle 
“that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
field—and eood citizens at home who invest in our country’s 
Defense Bonds! TE believe in Bonds—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. | own 
them— and | hope you do, too!” 


x *k * 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds start pay 
ing interest after 6 months. And average 300 interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing KE Bonds 
automatically go on earning —at the new rate — for 10 more vears 
Start investing in Series ke Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan 


you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish 


and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 





